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71 True, fir, to we i u 6 
For tell me, Who makes hate enough 0 Ie Y 
F. Lzwrs,. 
Soon fades the hs once 74 the fragrant hour,. 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow'r,. _ 
| Yet Ariftippusev'r dreſs Megane; 
* In ev 3323 of life the fame" : 


And though he aim d at, things. of higher kind, 
Yet to the. preſent held an equal mind. Fa ANCI8» 


73 Why thinks the fool with childiff hope- to ſee 

R e nee be. 

| . .. - Epixm.EviTe. 
74 For nought tormental, the for nought torments,. - | 

| Evina. ED. 

75 When frniliog fortone ſpreads her golden ray, 

All crowd around to flatter and obey 

But when ſhe thunders from — 4, Tg 


Our fe oe , our: lovers fly. | 
Mito A. w. 
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76 While mazy error draws menkine aftay: | 

From truth's ſure path, each takes his devious way © 
One to the right, one to the left recedes, | 
Alike ala, as each fancy leads. Evixs. Epi 


77 A golden ftatue ſuch a wit might claim. 
Had God and virtue rais'd the-noble-flame 5: || 
+ - But ah ! how lewd a ſubjeRt has he ſung, 
What vile obſcenity profanes his tongue, F. Lzwrss 
5+ Y 78. D. 
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78. Death only thie e truth unfolds : 
The mighty ſoul how ſmall a body holds. Ds DEN 


" You wonder Pre ſo little wit, 8 
Friend Jobs, fo often to bobit, I. Q 3 > 'Y 
f None better guard againſt a cheat RE | 

Than be who ,zs a knave compleat. F. LK WIS. 


80 Behold yon mountain's hoary height, | 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow bl a 
Again behold. th* winter's weight  * 
Oppreſs the lab*ring woods below. eee 


81 Hear, and be juſt. 
82 Who buys without diſcretion; ea to een. 
$3 All uſeleſs ſcience is an empty boaſt. 
E taſtes, ,- . _ 
Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts ; 48 
Nor other home nor other care intends, * 


But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends. 
4 P OPE* 


0 You rock' d my cradle, were my guide 
In youth, ſtill tending at my fide: ' . 
But now, dear fir, my beard is groẽw, 
Still Pm a child to yowalone, | * IF ; | 
Our fteward, butler, cook and all- * 
Vou fright, nay e en the very walk; 
You pry, and frown; and growl, and N | 
+=. And ſcarce will lay the rod aſide. F. LEWIS. 


25 At buſy hearts in vain love's arrows fly; pet 
Dim, ſcorn'd, and impotent, his torches lie. 


He that's unſkilful will not toſs a ball, 
Nor run, nor wreſtle, for he fears the fl; 
He juſtly fears to meet defery* d diſgrace, : if 
| a tharths ring will hiſs the baffled afs. 
a .. 
86 By Rogen or by ear, we 8 ſcann. 
| ED1NB+« kor. 
87 The must ts envy, anger, wine or love, 4 
The wretch of ſloth, its excellenee ſhall prove : 
Fierceneſs itſelf ſhall hear its rage away, 
3 i air to 27 en 17. 
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; To raiſe aloft, 00, wing my flight to fame. 
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» 88 But he tes bach 6 sd piete-defigg'd; +! 1117) | 33 
Wuher he begins mult take à cenſor's : dT 2 * 


Too light and trivial or too weak to ber 
be weighty ſenſe, nor worth the reader's care, [ 

Shake off; tho” ſtubborn, they are loth-to move; 

And tho we fancy, dearly: tho we love; Carex. 


39 Wiſdom at proper times js. a om 7 
go What toil in lender. things! F 
91. To court the gteat ones, -andits ſooth their pig, 
Seems a ſweet taſſe ta thoſe that never tried 
* „ e e eee a near, 
X 743 07 43314; an LIMA Cxxtcn,. 


92 Lo! now als elarionꝰ s voice Thear; "0 | 
Its threathing murmurs pierce mine ear; 
And in thy lines with brazen'breath © 
The trumpet ſounds the charge of death. Te hens 
- Mean time the Cyelop, raging: with his wound, .- 
Spreads his wide . 8 ba es _ Pay ; 


So oft the farge, i in Fas mount 
Beats on his back, or. burſts upo ins ere 
| _ Yet dauntleſs fili the adverſe : flood he , 
And Rill indignant bounds above the waves- range 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 3 
e 'dfrom en him, flides the ſumy ihe wy 
9 ; N v1 Porz. | 
ep yay - "His bloody Hana. 
" Snatch! d two,.unhappy ! of my "martial 4 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt cha fio ſtony floor: 
The pavement ſwims with brains and and id mingled. LY | 
Porz - 
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3 —— found a — its field, 
And circling terror Wl; d th' n Wy 
| OE. 
"Tis not Addy e de ler, * 
In meaſure, number, or determin'd feet. ery wy [+44 | 4 
To all, proportion'd terms he muſt di ſpenſe, . 
r | mh 1 


| 9 


Nun. 


Tu eoneſpondent wordveraRtly frame, 
The look, che features, and the mien the ſume. 


Wich rapid feet and wings, without delay, 
This ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſkims away : 
| This blooms with youth und beauty in his face, 
And uu breathes on ev'ry limb a grace: 
That, of rude form, his uncouth members ſhows;. 
Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows ;. 
His monſtrous tail in many a fold and wind, 
Voluminous and vaſt, curle up behind: 
At once the image and the lines appear 
Rude to the eye and frightful to the ear. | 
Lol when the ſailors ſteer the pond' rous ſhips, - 
- And plough, with'brazenbeaks, the foamy deeps, . 
Incumbent on the main that'roars around BB. \ 
Beneath the lab' ring oars the waves reſound 3 1 
The prows wide-ecchoing thro the dark profound: ), 
To the loud call each diſtant rock replies; 
Toſt by the ſtorm the tow ring ſurges riſe; | 
While the hoarſe ocean beats the ſounding ſhore, . 
Daſh ' d from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar, 
Flaſh at the ſhock, and gath' ring in a heap, Z | 
The liquid mountains riſe, and over-hang the deep. 
' = But when blue Neprame from his car ſurveys, 
And calms at one regard the raging ſeas; 
Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſubſides, 
And the pitch'd veſſel o'er the furface glides. 


When things are ſmall, the terms ſhould ill be fo; 


For low words pleaſe us, when the theme is low, © | 
But when ſome giant, horrible and grim, 
Enormous in his gait, and vaſt in ev'ry.limb, | 
** S$talks tow'ringon ; the ſwelling words muſt riſe 
28 proportion to the motifter*s fle. 
Ir fone large weight his huge arms ſtrive to ſhove; 


The verſe. too labours; the throng d words ſcarce- 


When each ſtiff clod beneath the pond'rous-plough 


Crumbles and breaks, th* encumber d lines muſt flow. 


Nor lefs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, - 


Bufurl their ſhrouds, and hoiſt the wide-ftretch's ſails. . 


But if the poem ſuffers from delay, 
Let the lines fly precipitateaway,. | 
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8 aac ies ede enz. 
: Safe? with ſtones, and brands, WY 


; n to the earth drops the vaſt ox 
e too finks 5 
Flat with the ſteer, and headlong 2888 


Zo oft we ſee the interrupted firain * 


His mother goddeſs, with her handy divine 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples 


When Prianm ſtrains his aged arms, to throw. 


Beats down embattled armies in his courſe.. 


He pours, he ſtorme, en 0, the plain. 
93. 


73 ene 
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in the f 1 
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creſt, and drive the ſ t back. 
— . 


with correſpendent ſound, 


When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſts ** 
And huſh the roarings of the fea to Pee 


Stop d in the midſt—and with the filent main 
Pauſe for a ſfpace—atiaft it glides again. 


His unavailing quv lin at the foez . 
is blood congeal' d, and ey* ry 3 
hen with the theme complies the artful ſong's. 

Like him, the ſolitary numbers flow, 

Weak, trembling,. melancholy, Riff, und flows. . 

Not ſo young Pyrrbus, who with rapid force | 


The raging youth on-trembling Tien falls, 

Burſts her ſtrong gutes, a dee ber bh, n 
6 ——————r5ð ͤ -T-— 8 5 4 
In full career to charge the warlike fieed's: | $i 4 
He piles the field with mountains of the ſlain 3 ; | 
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More ſafely truth to 


PE found „ 


Who keeps 2 25 full in geht; 17 


| N bids the crowd at awful per tt 


And virtue's arms victoriouſly diſplays... rr Ane iN. 
Here ſacred porap, -and genial feaſt delight, 

And ſolemn — and hymeneal rite 3 

Along the ſtreet the new made brides are led, 

Wich torches flaming to the nuptial bed? 
The youthful dancers in a cirele bound — 


To the ſoft flute, and cittern's filver ſound. Pores 


The Trojan chief r in open fight, 
42 in-viſage, and ſerenely bright. 


ſhine; 
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£6,82-4 11 Trowndt 2; W Daxben- 
. e impetuousnerow whintes on the wing; Porr. 
. 1 ther pi bert n row?'d down che light, ' 
1 N Had: eee 

1 . ; Da vx. 
3 Boone rops Lide best, nor needs a ſecond. Wound; 


| 
1 kene Nee ce. 
| 


1 2 But 176 in ue of, death, and. pos. the ground. 
F 75 5 * Da xpEN. 

f „ & The mountains labour, anda mouſe i born, 

ꝛ,̃̃ fp Tong. 


R 5 95 A 1 from. bear” n and deen, Kein BY 
| <--Inioek'd at all religious fear, 
Deep ſcienc'd in the maay r 1515 97 f 
a e 1 
2 H „and dack any voyage plo rm | 
$ | e RI, which I left before, © 
«37085 FRANC I'Ss. 
* Truth io-platonlt orakments. bedeck* „ ie 14 T 
Z Laforc' d we love, unheeding recollect. 
Fruitful of 'crimes,/ this age firſt al 
Their hapleſs vfkepringz and profan d 75 
The noptiab bed; from whence dee, 1 5 1 
Which various and unnumber' d roſ- l EE 
From this polluted fountain head, 
Ol er Rome and oer the nations ſpread; ' FNANCI8%. 


Which not Sarmentus brook'd at Cæſar's board, 
Nor when: a frem his! I r lord. 6 
ce 1 
OP: TO ev 


ngenial diffs Fouls togethet Viva, whe $, $o 
ry calling mingles with its kind 48 
Soldier unites with ſoldier, ſwain with ſwain; 
The Ar that: 'roves the main. 
2269 LT SLA Art OP af: F. E18. 


160 Fear, N 24 inſinuating g we, 
iend, and Ibok'd him inthe 5 


| And tickle lo kite he gently-prob'&the wound. 
With ſeeming innocence che crowd beguil'd ; 
But made: as deſperate 22180 Wen he ſmil' a. 
032857 ei 2 an lee £4 &N Darpzx, 
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ANY. words and ſentences are ſo 
ly heard 1 in the mouths of... 
| al | obfery: er is 1 : 


14 
CE: 


 inglingd tabelievey that Nat UN they muſt contain { ame, | 1 


* 


| (primary, principle, ſome great. 


uloggf action. 
or maxim of prudence, which it is proper al- 


; Ways to 25 e to che attention, and by "ot ONS 1 
11 which th the uſe of every. hour j: js to be adj alted. 0 28-5 2 
. Yet, if \ we Re the cohdudt ede 3 41 
tentious philoſophers, it. will ofteri be found; 1 "2 
. that they repeat theſe "aphoriſins,. merely be. 


cauſe they have forndwhere | heard them, bes. E * - 3 
cauſe, they have nothing elſe. to ſay, or be. I = 
cauſe they. conceive. that ſome veneration 7 3 . 
. "gained, by ſuch, appearances, 4 e IF 


um are annexed tet the w 0 N - 
Vol. . E. e det, 1 


2 men A N BL ER Ne 27 
dhat, according to the old bander of the fol- — 
lowers of Aristotle, their ſouls are mere pipes 
or organs, which tanttit ſounds, Wr Not 3 
e. ; ” 1 


45% - 4 


or this kind is . | 
atteſted” poſition, that % is Sort, which may 
de heard among mankind by an attentive au- 
ditor, many times a day, but which never yet 
within my reach of obſervation left any im- 
preſſion upon the mind; and perhaps if my 
readers will turn their thoughts back upon 

their old friends, they will find it difficult t © 
call a ſingle man to remembrance, who ap- 
peared to W e life was ſhort * he : | 
about to Jes * M 

7 8 is obſervable Fark Harare, i in his ac- 
count. of the characters of men, as they are 
| diverſified by che various influence of time, 
remarks, that the old man is dilator, ſpe longus, + 
given to procraſtination, and inclined to ex- 
tend his hopes to a great diſtance. * So far are 
we, generally, from thinking what we often A 
ſay of the ſhortneſs of life, that at the time 
when it is neceſſarily ſhorteſt, we form pro- 
jects winch: Þ we oy to execute, indulge ſuch 
| ; expectations 


LOG 


= * 7 
* Fe a 1 


N 71. The RA N BLE R. 1 


8 expectations 25 notbing but a long train of 
events can gratify, and ſuffer thoſe paſſions to 
gain upon us, which.ave RO excuſable in the 
Na A HF # WAYNE 2 
36 "af | 
K es were S's excited i in 
my mind, by an evening's. &onverſation with 
my friend Praſpero, who at the age of fifty- . 
five, has bought an eſtate, and is naw con- 
triving to diſpoſe and cultivate it with uncom— 
mon elegance. His great pleaſure is to walk 
among ſtately trees, and lye muſing in the 
heat of noon under their ſhade; he is there- 
fore maturely conſidering how he ſhall diſpoſe. 
his walks and his groves, and has at laſt deter- 
mined to ſend: for the beſt plans PRO 
and forbear YOu till the next ſeaſon. 


Tad. is . vile away in preparations | 
to do what never can be done, if it be left 
unattempted till all the requiſites which ima-- 
gination can ſuggeſt are gathered together, 
Where our deſign terminates only in our own 
ſatisfaction, the miſtake is of no great im- 
portance ; for the pleaſure of expecting en- 
| joyment, is often greater than that of obtain 
ing it, and the completion. of almoſt every 


E | with. 


4 The RAMBLER Nei. 
wih is found a diſappointment; but when 
many others are intereſted in an undertaking, 
when any deſign is formed, in which the 
improvement or ſecurity of mankind is in- 
volved, nothing is more unworthy either of 
wiſdom or benevolence, than to delay it from 
time to time, or to forget how much ev every 
day that paſſes over us, take away from our 
power, and how ſoon an idle pur mn 
an action, ſinks into a ee will 
ham once ns: dane. Fj , Þ 
W are eue eh bythe bac; | 
chanalian writers, to lay hold on the print "Thy 
hour, to catch the pleaſures which are now —- 
within our reach, and remember that futurity 
is not at our command. eee 


ie . Bin 5 N carb, 
en ee r, e a | 


VE / = #7 
1 


n n e e * 
equal propriety, be applied to better purpoſes; 
it may be at leaſt inculcated, that pleaſures are 
more ſafely poſtponed than virtues, and that 
e loſs nee by nen opportu- 

| | nur ; 
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nity of doing” good, than-an re giddy 
nnen merriment. 51 946 


Wu EN Baxter had loſt a e 8 
which he had laid up for the erection of a 
ſchool, be uſed frequently to mention the 

1 misfortune, as an incitement to be charitable _ 
© While God gives che power of beſtowing, and 
ceonſidered himſelf as culpable in ſome; degree, 
for having left a good action in the hands of 
chance, and ſuffered his benevolence to be 
defeated for want of quickneſs and gener: 


IT is fament#d by Harne, me lentned un- 
3 ary of Oxford, that this general forgetful- 

f "neſs of the fragility of fife, had Temutkably 
| infected the ſtudents of monuments and re- 
cords ; ; as their employment conſiſts firſt in 
collecting and afterwards in arranging, . or 
| abladen what libraries afford them, they 
ought to amals no more than they, can digeſt; 

= dot when they have undertaken a work, they 

£0 0n ſearching and tranſeribing, call for new 
fupplies, when they ate alteady over-but- 
dened, and at laſt leave their work un- 

finiſhed.” It is, ſays he, the bufhieſs of a g 

antiquary, as of a good man, to have n, 

always 1 bim. 

3 Ta us, 
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; from her that is e the buſh. | 


0 The RA MB E E R. N-. 
Tubus; not only in the uniber of ſloth, 


5 but in the diſſipation of ill directed induſtry, 
is the ſhortneſs of life generally forgotten. As 
ſomeèe men loſe their hours in lazineſs, becauſe a 

chey ſuppoſe, that there is time enough, for the 

reparation of their negligence; others buſy 
ns themſelves i in providing that no length of life 

may want employment; and it often hap- 
pens, that fluggiſhneſs and activity are equal- 

Iy ſurpriſed by the laſt ſummons, *. periſh 
not more differently from each. ot 


the fowl. that receives the ſhot in her flight, 


* 


OS the many improvements made 


by the laſt centuries in human knowledge, 


may be numbered the exact calculations of 


the value of life; but whatever may be their 
uſe in traffick, they ſeem very little to have 
advanced morality. They have hitherto been 
rather applied to the acquiſition of money, 
than of wiſdom ;. the computer refers none of 
his calculations to his own tenure, but per- 
ſiſts, in contempt of probability, to foretel 
long life to himſelf, and believes that he is 
re marked out to reach the utmoſt Verge. of hu- 
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man exiſtence, and ſee. thouſands — den 5 
een, 1 et 


SAL 80 n fallacy: rooted in 1 * 9 
| a ſo ſtrongly guarded by hope and fear 
a gainſt the approach of reaſon, that neither 
ſcience nor experience can ſhake it, and we 
a® as if life were without end, though we ſee 
and ie eee N | 
4 fs vines have, with. great firength pa 
 ardour, ſhewn the abſurdity, of delaying refor- 
mation and repentance; a degree of folly in- | 
_ deed, which ſets eteriiity to hazard. It is the | 
ſame weakneſs, in proportion to the impor- 
tance of the neglect, to, transfer any. care, 
which now claims our attention, to a future 
time: we ſometimes ſubject ourſelves to need- 
leſs dangers, from accidents which early dili- 
gence would have obviated, and ſometimes 
perplex our minds by vain precautions, and 
make proviſion for the execution of deſigns, 
for which the opportunity once miſled never | 
will return... 5 


* 


As he that FUSS, lives but 3 little 
whil,overy man may be contin that he has no 
3 dime 


- 


wo me A IB LEE. No wo 


| timetowaiſte. Tbe duties of kent 
ſurate to · its duration, and every day brings its 


taſk, which if neglected, is doubled on the 
morrow. Bur he that has alreadytarified an 
| thoſe months and years, in whichhe Thould: - 


have labvured; "muſt remember, that of what 


we has now -only-@ part, the whole is nee; 


and that ſince the fe m 
are to be conſidered a8 


ts remaining 
Aal truſt of hes. 


ye ere f . lf. 
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1 chair of inſtruction, and venture upon 
the preſumptucus office of teaching others, 
very often without enquiring whether any 


will ſubmit to their authority, have, I think, 


not ſufficientiy conſidered how much of hu- 


| u i Tania curſory con - 


77: Bp . verſation, 
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verſation, Light - buſineſs, and caſual amuſe- 
ments; and therefore they have endeavour = 
ed only to exhibit and inculcate the ſeverer, 
more difficult, and more awful yirtues, with- Thy 
| out/ condeſcending. to regard thoſe petty af- : 
fections, or ſecondary qualities, which grow STENT. 
important only by their frequency, and whichy . - 
though they are overlooked by the ſpeculatiſt 
| | becauſe they produce no ſingle acts of hero- 
im, nor aſtoniſh us by great events, yet are 
every moment exerting their influence upon 
us, and make the draught” of Tife ſweet or 
bitter by imperceptible inſtillations. They e 
operate unſeen and unregarded, as change of | 
air makes us; fick or healthy, though we 
breathe it without attention, and only know. 
the particles that eee ane | 
e e r 


Vo Kyi indeed e ebe not . 2 
rant of the value and power of thoſe ſubalterr 
endowments, yet you have hitherto forgotten 
or neglected to recommend good humour to 
the world, though a little reflection will ſhnen 
you that it may he properly termed. the bam 
of being, the quality to which all that adorns. 
or . mankind muſt owe its power of 
e By | | leaking, 
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pleaſing. Without good humour, learning 
and bravery can to feeble minds be only for- 


midable: It confers that ſuperiority which 
ſwells the heart of the lion in the deſart, where 


be roars without reply, and ravages without 


reſiſtance. Without good bumdur, virtue 
may indeed awe by its dignity, and amaze by 

tits brightneſs; but muſt always be viewed at a 5 
diſtance, and will ſcarcely gain a nn | 

tet an imitator. * 


N n may be l habit if 

being pleaſed, a conſtant. and perennial ſoft- 
neſs of manner, eaſineſs of approach, and 
ſuavity of diſpoſition ; like that which every 
man pexceives in himſelf, when. the firſt tran- 
ſports of new felicity have ſubſided, and bis 
thoughts are only kept in motion by a flow, > 
ſucceſſion of ſoft impulſes. Good humour is. 
a ſtate between gayety and unconcern; the 
act or emanation of a mind at leiſure to re- 


| gard the gratification of woher. 


Ir is imagined by many, that whenever 
they aſpire «to pleaſe, they are required to be 
merry, to ſhew the gladneſs of their ſouls by 
| fights of pleaſantry, and burſts of laughter, 
and to loſe all reſerve and reflection in over- 
= . 
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| flowing jollity.. pg np ine 
be courtedfor a time, and heard with applauſe = 
and admiration, they ſeldom, delight us long. 
We. enjoy them a little, and then retire to 
eaſineſs and good humour, as the eys gazes a 
while on eminences glittering with the ſun, 
3 aching rad verdure and to : 
flowers. 


" to pag Meth nl 

Pea wonk to vegetable” fragrance ; the one 

 overpowers. weak. ſpirits, and the other recre- 

ates. and . revives them. Gayety ſeldom fails 

to pive ſome pain; the hearers either ſtrain | 

their faculties to accompany its towerings, or 

are left behind in envy and deſpair. Good 

humour boaſts no faculties which every one 

does not believe in his own Powers and pleaſes | 
kee by. not n 


1 5 6 
Ir is eee a way 
to give any man pleaſure, is to perſuade him 
chat you receive pleaſure from him, to encou - 
rage him to freedom and confidence, and to 
avoid any ſuch appearance of ſuperiority as may 
overbear and depreſs him. We ſee many that 
by aan * their days in the "= Ct 


— 


ments, are the univerfal favourites of both 
ſeresz auch eertaiady, nnd à friend im every place, 
becauſe chey heighten every man's opinion of 
himſelf. The Uarlings of the world will, in- 

| deed, be generally found ſuch as excite neither - 

| Jealouſy nor ſear, and are not conſidered as'can-.- 
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| oficareſſes invitations; and! eivilities; and wich- 
out any gent qualities or ertmordinary attain- 


didates for any eminent degree of W. e- N 


but content themſelves with common aecom- 
| pliſhments; and endeavour rather to Tolleit- 


kindnefs than to raiſe efteem ; therefore in af- - 


"femblies and places of reſort i it feldom fails to⸗ 
happen, that though at the entrance of ſome : 


particular petſon every face brightens with glad- - 


neſs, and ev hand is ended in ſalutation, Ve 


_ 'yetif. you p. fe him Feyond'the firſt exchange | 
of civilities, you will find him of yery ſmalk: 
importance, and only welcome to the com- 
pany, as one by whom all conceive them- 


ſelves admired, and with whom any one is at 


| Iiberty to amuſe himſelf when he can find ne 
other auditor or compamon, as one with 
whom all are at caſe, who will hear a jeſt 


without criticiſm, and à narrative Without 
contradition, who laugbs whe roy wie. 


A — yields"! to * 0 % ki 


Tarn * 


8 caald have better ſpared a better nun. He was 


r them to n Favs thoſe fp: 
whom they have no feaſon a0 at mk. 
tion; and there are times in which the wiſe?- - 
ahi che knowing ate #illing oteceivepHaiſe/* 


me moſt elevated mind is willing to deſcend, 
and the moſt active to be at reſt. All there- 
fore are at ſome hour or another fond of com- 
panions whom they can entertain upon eaſy 
terms, and who will relieve them from. l. - 
tude, without condemning them to vigilance : 
and caution. .” We are moſt theſis 6 to love 
when we have nothing to fear, and he that 
always: indulges us ing our preſent Diſpoſition, 5. 


aud encoura rages us to pleaſe ourſelves, wilt”: 
not be long without: preferende in our affec⸗ 
tion to thoſe whoſe learning holds us at the 
diſtance of pupils, or whoſe wit calls all at- 
tention. from us, and leaves us. without im 


lortance and without regard, HO} 15 5 
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1 is Fe e hs en he 
ſees Fal/taff lying on tlie ground, that 7 


well acquainted with the vices and follies of 


, eee but while his cn 
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viction compelled him to do juſtice to ſuperior 
qualities, his tenderneſs ſtill broke out at the 


remembrance. of Falſiaſ, of the chearful 


companion, the loud buffoon, with whom 


he had paſſed his time in all che luxury of 
idleneſs, who had gladded bim with unen- 
vied merriment, and whom he could at once. 
e deſpiſe. . Fore 

You may Me” thodgy 3 this account: of. 
thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed for their good 
humour, not very conſiſtent with the praiſes. 
which I have beſtowed upon it. But ſurely | 
nothing can more / evidently ſhew. the value of. 
this quality, than that it recommends thoſe. 
who are deſtitute of all other excellencies, and 


procures regard to the .trifling, friendſhip to, - | 


the ries and affection to the dull. 


's 


ee humour is indeed generally de- 


graded. by the characters in which it is found; 
for being conſidered as a cheap and po Gow, . 


quality, we find it often neglected by thoſe 
that having excellencies of higher reputa- 
tion and brighter ſplendor, perhaps ima, 
gine that they have ſome right to.gratify 


| NOS: at the expence of e, 
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| to demand compliance, rather than to prac- 
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tiſe it. It is by ſome unfortunate miſtake 

chat almoſt all thoſe who: have any claim to 
eſteem or love, prefs- their: pretenſions witn 
too little conſideration of others.. Tlis mi · 
ſtake my own intereſt as well as my zeal fot 
general happineſs makes me deſirous to rec- 
tify, for I have a friend, who, - becauſe : 


he knows bis own fidelity, knowledge, 6 


and uſefulneſs, is never: willing to ſink into 
a companion, but is always grave, and 
 folemn, and moroſe.: I have a wife whoſe 
beauty firſt ſubdued. me, and whoſe wit: af- 
terwards confirmed her conqueſt, but whoſe 
beauty ſerves. no other purpoſe ſince our 
marriage, than to entitle her, in her own 
opinion, to-tyranny, and whoſe wit 15. oy: | 
uſed to Jultiy I . 

| SonELY nothing * can be- more unrea- 
Wnable than to loſe the will to pleaſe,. 
when we are confeigus of the power, or 
. ſhow. more tyranny of diſpoſition, than to 
chuſe any kind of influence before that of 
kindneſs. He that regards the welfare of. 
others, ſhould endeavour to make his vir- 
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en feckiof ; n will 
rather Wiſh to be furrounded by thoſe that 


love him, than by thoſe that admire his 
_ excellencies, zor ſollicit his 

miration ceaſes with novelty, and intereſt 

gens its end and retires. A. man whoſe 


great qualities want the ornament of ſupere 
. ficial attractions, is like à naked jmoun- + 
tain with mines of gold, which will be 
ftrequented only till the treaſure is ex 
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due approachable; that it may be loved and 
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F you feel any meg 'on chick? 
vou recommend to others, you. will nt: 
dijſregard a repreſentation of a caſe, Which . 
baue reaſon from, obſervation, to believe ve 
common, and which I know by experience * 
be very miſerable; And. though. on querulous . 
are ſeldom received wita great ardour of Kind 
neſs, I hope to eſcape the mortification of 
finding, that my lamentations ſpread the con- 
tagion of f impatience, and produce Anger ra- 
der than tenderneſs. 'F write, not merely to 


vent the ſwelling of my heart, but to en- 
Juire by what means I may recover my tran- 


quillity,. and ſhall endeavour at brevity ; in. my 


narrative, having long known that complaint "Ty 
WE tires, dere elegant, or W RES 6 
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- I was born in a remote county, of an an- f 
bent family that boaſts of alliances with the f 
een names of the Engliſh hiſtory, and ex- 

2 a claims: of affinity to the Tiers and 
Punta My anceſtors had, by little 
| 
| 


And little, waſted their patrimony, till my 
_ father had not enough left for the ſupport o 
© - 2 family, Without deſcending to the cultiva- 
= tion of his own grounds, being condemned |f _ 
= _ © to pay three ſiſters the fortunes allotted them boy” 
| 7-5-5, 5 by my grandfather, who is fliſpeCted to have 
4 made his will when he was incapable of ad- 
Juſting the claims of his children in due pro- 
_ - portion, and who, perhaps, "without defgn. 
__ enriched his daughters by. beggaring his 
1 fon. My aunts being at the death of their” | 1 
| OED father, neither young nor beautiful, nor ve. 
p eminent for ſoftneſs of behaviour, ben- © + 
__. volence of temper, or extent of knowledge, 
. were ſuffered; by the neighbours, to live un- 
| folicited; and, by the accumulation of the 
75 N intereſt of their portions, grew every day 
Ils ccher and prouder. My father pleaſed him- 
"Rf with foreſeeing that the poſſeſſions of thoſe 
ladies muſt revert at laſt to the hereditary © 
. eftate, and, that his family might loſe gene 
you its is nity, reſolved to Koop me ad | 
* . wt 
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with any profeſſion or Ahcrative ne 5: 
whenever therefore I diſcovered anyinclina- 


tion to the improvement of my condition, my 


mother fieyer failed to put me in 


birth, and charged me tg do — 
wWzich I might be reproached, len 1 _ 


gy, puns e 1 
: + 


In all the bertel es or ee which." 


2% - money rere it was our 


conſtant practice to have recourſe to ſuturity. 
If any of our neighbours ſurpaſſed us in ap- 


pearance, we went home and contrived an 


equipage, with which che death of my aunts. 
was to ſupply us. If any purfe-proud upftart 
3 dehcient in reſpect, vengeance was re- 
ferred to the time in which our eſtate was 


to be repaired. We regiſtered every act of 
_ civility and rudeneſs, enquired the number of 


diſhes at every feaſt, and minuted the furni- 


ture of every houſe, that we might, hen 


the hour of affluence ſhould come, be able to. 


1 pſe all their ſplendor, and ſurpaſs * their 
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| -went round unregarded while we were wy 


In laying out plantations. WTO . 
our 0g ang 4 lib 


Was all E e and all: | 

the ſolace of 'our_exigencies;. we met tage- 
ther only to contrive how our approaching 
N fortune ſhould be enjeyed; for in this our con- 


ion always ended, on whatever, ſubject 


pov We had none of the ellateral iu- 
tereſts Which diverſify the life of others with 


Joys and hopes, but had turned. our. whole | 45 


attention on one event, which we could nei- 
ther haſten nor retard, and had no other ob- 
ject of curioſity, than the health or ſickneſs 
of my aunts, of which we were careful to 
en Very. exact and ar iptalligancs. 


Tauts viſionary opulence for. a. While 
foothed. our imagination, but afterwards fired 


our wiſhes, and exaſperated. our neceſſities, - 3 
and my father could not always reſtrain him- 
ſelf from exclaiming, that no creature bad /o - 


many lives as a cat and an old maid. At laſt 


upon the recovery of his ſiſter from an ague, . 


which: ſhe was ſuppoſed to have caught by 


nnn, 


u Gan uns; _ 
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and four! pr alte wa 


| vide ths! hd ic Mild) ant 
vived him but a little while; and left me the 
ſole heir of their lands, their proſpects, their 
fehemes, and their wiſhes, As L had not en- 


larged my conceptions either by books or 


converſation, I differed only from my father 


by the freſhneſs of my checks, and the vigour 
of my ſtep; and, like him, gave way to no 


ee e 


Ar length the delt fel il, 1 520 FAY 
compliments which ſickneſs re- 

. the utmoſt punctuality. I dream 
ed every night of eſcutcheons and white 
gloves, and enquired every morning at an 
early hour, whether there were any news of 
my dear aunt. At laſt a meſſenger was ſent 
to inform me that I mult come to her with- 
out the delay of a moment. TLwent and 
heard her laſt advice, but opening her -will 
found that ſhe any ay her fojtaing. to her 
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thoughts but of me wad wealth Wn. 


„ "hay 4 8 . 
. 20: rue R AR LER. Nen 
3 24 HUNG: my head; the younger f. * 4 
1 | threatened to be married, and every thing 1 1 
was diſappointment and diſcontent. I was in ] 
danger of loſing irreparably.ohe'third of wy || = 
e and was condemned ſtill to. vat for” a 
an acceſſon to my fortune. Of part of WW „ * 
terror I Mas ſoon eaſed; for the youth, whom: | 
| 4 
a 
0 
11 


his relations would have compelled to marry 
the old lady, after innumerable ſtipulations, 
aber ſettlements, | ran away with the 
eee his father's groom; and my aunt, 
upon this conviction of the perfidy of man, 


reſolved never to liſten more to N | 13 
« e of . 2 TIES | 0 5 1. "1M 


2 150 9 1 aan ans 
= of expeQation, without ever ſuffering a day 
1 to Paſs, - in which I did not compute how 
= much my chance was improved of being rich 

_ to-morrow, At laſt the ſecond lady died, 4. | 

ter a ſhort illneſs, which yet was long enougg 

to afford her time for the diſpoſal of her eſtate, 
\ whichſhe gave to me after Re ten her 
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1 bs was now liens 11 ba ans. © 
ys) 3 4 | larger! fortune, though not in my 
#1 725 power 
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power, wag certain. and; unalienable ; nor 5 
was there any longer danger, that I might at 
| va he-Grultrated of G berge by a G.of, dot” | 
e, dhe flatteries of a chambermaid, the 
| _ -whiſpers of a tale+ bearer, .or the: officiouſneſs 
een een fortune was yet in re- 
verſion, my aunt was to be buried before 1 
Could emerge to grandeut and to pleaſure; 

and there-were yet} / according to my fathers 

n eee r 


"To e W e any Ss 
p mour of. diſbonant, and comforted. wet 
| vo who un  coninally drying. altar 
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"os let no „ n Hen hi time ſuffer kig 
Felicity to depend on the death of his aunt. 
The good gentlewoman was very regular in 
her hour and ſimple in her diet, and in Walk- 
ing or fitting ill, waking or ſleeping, had 
always in view the preſervation of her health, | _ 
She was not ſubject to any diſorder but hypo- | 
home dejeftion ;,by-which,, without any, 
| Oc the. Pres, . miſeries, | for 


when- 
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injunctions 10 be kind to her maid, and idirec · 


tions how the lab-offices ſhould be prrfoumed;) = 


but if befare my arrival the ſun happened to 
break cut, or therwind ta change, I met her at 


emen wth teeny; wages 


4 „ E [4 


| So ETIMES Arann fell into diſtem- | 
pers, and was thrice given over by the doc- 


d, yet the found eee A 0 


alternations of hope and fear,” came out ot 


her chamber without any other hurt than the 


* moſt hays! — to Rae a 


thegefires of an heir, it was the conſtant prac- 
tice of thoſe who' were hoping at ſecondhand - | 


* endeavoured to ſecure my favour againſt 


the time when ſhould de enge to leis: -e0vpy 


OY 


RMBLER: Np 
nn the weather was cloudy, ſne would N 
take to her bed and ſend me notice that her 
time was come. went wich all the haſte f 
and fometimes received paſſionate 


bo. - 


the. door, or found ber in the garden, buſtling = 


0b of fleſh; which in a Tow woeks ſbe erg. x 
| ered by broths ors om” 222 07 [1 
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dez that ſhe had lately a bad night, that 


e coughed feebly, and that ſhe, could neyer | 


climb Mey hill; or at leaſt, that the autumn 
would carry her off. Thus was I flattered in 


the winter with the piercing Winds of March, | 


and in ſummer, with the Fe ags of. September. 


But ſhe lived through ſpring and fall, and ſet 
heat and cold at defiance, till after near half 


a century, I buried her the fourteenth of laſt 


Jute, aged ninety- three years, five months, 
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5 n two n Aer ber dei 1 was 
rich, and was pleaſed with that obſequiouſneſs 


and reverence which wealth inſtantaneouſſy 
procures. But this joy is now paſt, and 1 
have returned again to my old habit of wiſh-_ 
ing. Being accuſtomed to give the future full 
power over my mind, and to ſtart away. from 
the ſcene before me to fome expected enjoy- 
ment, I deliver up myſelf to the tyranny of 


1 every deſire which fancy ſuggeſts, and long 


for a thouſand things which I am unable to | 


Procure. Money bas much leſs power, than 
is aſcribed to it by thoſe that want it. I had 


formed ſchemes which I cannot execute, I'-had 
ſuppoſed events "which do nat come to 0- paſs, 135 
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At me kek of wy life" moſt paſs in craig 
ſollckude, unleſs you can find ſome remedy 
Tor a mind, corrupted with an itiveterate dif- 
teaſe of of wiſhing, and unable to think on an 
this dut wants, eb reafoh tells me wil 
never be ſupplied. 8 WW een 
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EN are ſeldom able to give 1 5 | 
VI. where they are not pleaſed themſelves; 
it is 8 therefore, to cultivate an habi- 
tual alacrity and chearfulneſs of mind, for man- 
kind are chiefly influenced by their affections; 
and in whatever ſtate we may be. placed by 
* providence, whether we are appointed to con- 
fer or receive benefits, to implore or to af- 


bond protection, we can proſecute our pur- 


poſes with ſucceſs, only by ſecuring the love of 
wag with pen, we * Fer though 0 
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N This RA MBLE Iv 
4s, generally imagined, that he aL MG 5 
yours, may ſpare any farther attention to his 

behaviour; and tirat uſefulneſs will. procure 
friends.; yer it has deen found chat chere is an 
art of granting requeſts; an art ve vety cult of 
attainment nt; And that offici Sulneſs And Tibera- 

11 may be o adulterated, *: as to loſe the 

e van of their clfeR 3 compliance may 
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N diſeaſe of the Mind van —— at. 
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Which is one of the chief duties of focial "1, 5 SEG 
rigs, thin ill humour or peeviſhiiels ; for 5 | 


it breaks not out in paroxyſms of outrage, | 
Hor burſts into clamour, . and tur 


bloodſhed, it yet ſupplies the deficiency WAY vi- is” wy 
olence by its frequency, and wears out hap- 1 
pineſs by flow corroſion, and ſmall Injuries in- j 
ceſſantly repeated. It may be conſidered as the 
canker of life, that deſtroys its vigour, and 
checks its improvement, that ereeps bf with - 
; hoarly. depredations, -and taints and wines 
What it cannot conſunte. 2.3; 21, ko Bl 
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e when it W. been 0 * 5; 
indulged, as to out-run' the motions of the 
will, and diſcover itſelf without premeditation, 
is a ſpecies of depravity in the higheſt degree 
diſguſting and offenſive, becauſe no caution or 
regularity, no rectitude of intention, nor ſoft⸗ 
neſs of addreſs, can enſure a moment's ex- 
emption from affront and indignity. While 
we are courting the favour of a peeviſh man, 

> while we are making the warmeſt offers of 
ſervice, or exerting ourſelves in the moſt di- 
lüigent civility, an unlucky ſyllable diſpleaſes, 
an unheeded -circumſtance ruffles and exaſpe- 
rates; and in the moment when we congra- 
tulate ourſelves upon having gained a friend, 
we have the mortification of finding all our 
_ endeavours fruſtrated in a moment, and all 
our aſſiduity n in in che caſual tumult of 
| ſome _Y irritation, Aa 


Tus troubleſome impatience is ſometimes 
nothing more than the ſymptom of ſome deeper 
malady. He that is angry without daring to 
confeſs his reſentment, or ſorrowful without 
the liberty of telling his grief, is too fre- 
quently inclined to give vent to the fermen- 
- tations of his mind at the firſt paſſages that 
CIT, TY I 
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de opened, and to let his paffon: boll over 
upon- thoſe whom accident” throws in his 
way. A painful and tedious courſe of ſick- 
neſs frequently produces ſuch a quick ſenſibi- 
| lity, ſuch an alarming apprehenſion of any 
increaſe of uneaſineſs, as keeps the ſoul per- 
petually on the watch, to prevent or repel 
any thing from which inconvenience-is felt or 
feared, ſuch a reſtleſs and inceſſant ſolicitude, FI 
as no care, no tenderneſs can appeaſe, - wg 
can only be pacified by the cure of the di- 
ſtemper, and the removal of that * by 
which i it is nenten. ö | 
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A W WW tis ik; is 
che captiouſneſs of old age: when the ſtrength 
is cruſhed, the ſenſes dulled, and the common 
pleaſures of life become inſipid by repetition, 
we are willing to impute the uneaſineſs of our 
condition to cauſes: not wholly out of our pow. 
er, and pleaſe ourſelves with fancying that we 
ſuffer by neglect, or unkindneſs, or want f 
ſkill, or any evil which admits a remedy, ra- 
ther than by the decays of nature which can- 
not be prevented, delayed, or repaired. We 
therefore revenge our pains upon thoſe on 
n we reſolye to charge them; and too of- 
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ten drive -mankird away at the time we. wid 
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'B ur . . may Cali 
elaim our compaſſion, as the conſequence or- ' 
concomitant of miſery, it is very often found, 
where nothing can Juſtify or excuſe its admiſ 

ſion. It is often one of the attendants on, 
1 proſperity, employed by inſolence in exacting 
2 homage, and by tyrariny in harrafling | ſub- 
- - jeRion, It is frequently the offspring of idle- 
- : neſs and pride; of idleneſs anxious for triſles; 
and pride unwilling to endure the leaſt ob- 
ſtruction of her wiſhes. Thoſe. ho have 
Jlong lived in ſolitude, indeed, naturally cons. 
' tra this unſocial quality 3 becauſe, having, 
long had only themſelves to. pleaſe, they do 
not readily depart from their own inclinations ; 
their ſingularities therefore are only blameable, 
when they have imprudently or moroſely with- 
drawn themſelves from the world; but there 
are others, who bave, without any neceſſity, 
- nurſed up this habit in their minds, by making 
implicit ſubmiſfiveneſs, the condition of their 
ſavour, and ſuffering none to approach them, 
N22 thoſe who watch their eyes, and obſerve 
their. 
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ai He [that x gives himſell up, to his..own 7 
Jo. and conyerſes with none but, ſuch. as he 
res to lull him in the down of abſolute au- 
thority,, to ſooth him with obſequiouſneſs, 
and regale him with flattery; ſoon grows ll 
ſlothful for the labour of conteſt, too tender 
for the aſperity of contradiction, and too 
Hcate for the coarſeneſs of truth. A Vite 
oppoſition offends, a little reſtraint enrages, 
and a little difficulty perplexes him: for 2 
man, who has been accuſtomed, to ſee every 
ching give way to his humour and his choice, 
on forgets his own littleneſs, and expects to 
find the world rolling at his beck, and all 
wankind employed. 6 to eee eee niet: _ 
Aue 668 27 


| hows fortune be- 
quetthed' to her by the fondneſs of an aunt, 
which made her very early independent of her 
eee and placed her in a ſtate of fuperi- 
ority to all about her. She had naturally no 
ſaperfluity of underſtanding, and therefore was 
ſoon intoxicated by the flatteries of her maid, © 
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. Wen had 2 very 
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Who informed her chat ladies, ſuch 46 lle, had 
nothing to do but take pleaſure "their 'own | 
way ; that ſhe wanted nothing from others, 
and had therefore no reaſon to value their 
opinion; that money was every thing; and 
that they who thought themſelves il. treated, | 
ſhould” 1 for" better uſage among: their 6 > 
$3511 51 C41 $ ARA RT 1 15 N * N 5 
u M With "theſe enero  ſehtiments, 
Tarica came forth into the world, in which 
the endeavoured to diſtinguiſh berſelf by an 
oyerbearing haughtineſs of mien and contemp- 
tuous! vehemence of language; ; but having 
neither birth, nor beauty, nor wit in“ any 
uncommon degree, the frequent mortifications 
which ſhe underwent from thofe who thought 
themſelves at liberty to return her inſults, fe- 
duced her turbulence to more cool and ſecret 
malignity, and taught her to confine her 
arts of vexation, to thoſe whom: ſhe: might 
hope to barraſs without controul. She contij- 
nued from her twentieth to her fiftyfifth year 
to torment all her inferiors with ſo much di- 
ligence, that ſhe has contracted a ſettled prin- 
"9: of e. and finds in every 
Pc. 
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place ſomething | ho oth panty yes —_— and di- 
Ard dry. | | 


25 


"makes" a viſit,” the room in which ſhe! is to 
de received, is too light, or tos dark, or 
furniſhed with ſomething which ſhe cannot ſee 


without averſion. Her tea is never of the 


right fort ; the figures on the «Ching give 


her diſguſt. Where there are children ſhe 


hates the gabble of brats; where there are 
none ſhe eunnot bear a place without ſome 
chearfulneſs and rattle. If many ſervants are 
kept in a houſe, ,, ſhe never fails to tell how 


lord Lavih was ruined by a numerous reti- 
nue; if few, ſhe relates the ſtory of x miſer 
that made his company wait on themſelves. 


She quarrelled with one family, becauſe ſhe 
had an unpleaſant view from their windows; 
with another, becauſe the ſquirrel leaped with- 


10 in two yards of her; and with a third, be- 
ceauſe ſhe. could not bear the noiſe of the par- 
rot. e *s | VS 1 — 175 4.7 a 4 
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cn tha The: m NAY fhie Wales of 
fended with th heat or cold, the glare of the 
ſun, or the gloom of the clouds; if ſhe 
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the proverbial torment, She compels them 
to alter their work, then to untnake it, and 
contrive it aſter another faſhion, then changes 
her mind, and likes it better as it was at 
firſt, then will have @ ſmall improvement. 
Thus ſhe proceeds till no profit can recom- 
penſe the vexation; they at laſt leave the 
work at her houſe,, and refuſe to ſerve her 
at any price. Her maid, who is the only 
being that can endure her tyranny, profeſſes 
to take her own courſe; and hear her iniſtreſo: 
talk.. Such is the conſequence of 6 aged 
An neee een, 


| Ir ſometimes eee 
attention to minute exactneſs, or tao. rigor. 


raus babits of examining every thing by he 


rather than imptoves the underſtanging, and 
teaches the mind to diſcern. faults with un- 
happy penetration. It is incident likewiſe to- 
men of vigorous imagination to pleaſe them. 
ſelyes too much with futurities, and to fret 
becauſe thoſe expectations are diſappointed, 
which ought never to have been formed. 
Knowledge and genius are often enemies to- 
— quiet, 


me 78. The RAMBLER 3& 

auiet, by ſuggeſting. ideas of excellence, which 
men and the performances of men cannot at- 
tain. But let no man raſhly. determine, that 
his unwillingneſs. to be pleaſed, is a proof of 
underſtanding, unleſs his ſuperiority 
from, leſs doubtful evidence; for though pee- 
viſhneſs may ſometimes juſtly. boaft its 1 5 
ſcent from learning or from wit, it is much 


oftener of baſe 1 d reeh the child of vanity, | 


Benne * Toxenar, 23. 1750. 
Dilig itar nene, miſt uj Fortuna ſecundaofty 1 
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in x68 
HE diligence with which you * 
4" © your to Cultivate the. knowledye of ha- _ 
ture, manners, and life, will perhaps incline” 
Fou to pay fome regard to the obſerrations- 
i ee e ot dot 
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ind by unwelcome information, and whoſe” 
opinions are the reſult, not of ſolitary con- 
jeckures, but of wr r- — | 
1 wa 8 W to A N ans and 8. 
to. the knowledge of thoſe arts which are ſup- 


poſed to accompliſh the mind, and adorn the 


perion of a woman. To theſe attainments 
which cuſtom and education almoſt forced 
upon me, I added ſome voluntary achuiſitions 
b * uſe of books, and the con rfation 
a dd Cf alk GA 16 lt es ge⸗ 
nerally mention with horror and averſion by 
the name of ſcholars, but whom I have found, 
for the moſt part, a harmleſs and inoffenſive 
order of beings, not 'fo- much wifer than 


ourſelves,” but that they may receive as well 


as communicate knowledge, and more in- 

clined to degrade their own character by 
cowardly fubmiſſion, than to overbear or op- 
A us with their ITE! or their wit. 


Nan % 


* er es men, 8 if they | be 
by ! kind treatment encour aged to talk, ſome- 
thing may. be gained, which embelliſhed with 
elegance, and ſoftened by modeſty, will al- 
ways add agi and value to female conver- 
ſation; 
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ſation; and from my Acquaintance" with the 
bockilt part of the world 1 derived many 
principles of judgment and maxims of. pru- 
dence, by "which I was enabled to excel. all 
my competitors, and draw upon myſelf the 
general regard in every place of concourſe or 
pleaſure, "My opinion was the great rule of 
approbation, my remarks were remembred by 
thoſe wh a deſired the ſecond degree of fame, 

N s ſtudied, my drefs was imitatec 
my letters were handed from one family to 
another, and read by thoſe who copied thein' 
as ſent to themſelves, my vilits were ſolici- 
ted as honours, and multitudes boaſted of an 
intimacy with Meliſſa, who had only ſeen 8 
me by accident, and whoſe familiarity | had 
never proceeded beyond the exchang e 2 a 


Cr» or return of a e 8 5 
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that I was pleaſed with this univerſal venerar. 
tion, becauſe I always conſidered it as paid 
to my intrinſic. qualities. and. inſeparable, me- 
in and very calily , perſwaded, myſelf, that. 
fortune had no part in my ſuperiority. When, 
I looked upon my glaſs I ſaw youth and 
beauty, with _— that might give me rea- 
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ſon to prongs Weir continuance: when Lex, 
_  amined my mind, I found ſame ſtren 
judgment, and fertility of fancy 3 al was 


that every action was eeuc, ag that 


l 0 accent was perſwaſion. pu) 


Is, this manner my life h. me a con- 
tinusl triumph amidſt acclamations, and en- 


v and courtſhip, and careſſes: to, pleaſe: 


Meiſe was the general ambition, Hard 5 
fattery was pra upon 

To be Hattered is grateful, eren when 
we p 0 "that our praiſes | are not bet | 


5 by. thoſe | WhO pronounce them . for hey 


prove, at leaſt, our general power, and ſhew: 
that our favour is valued, ſince it is purcha- 


| fs] by the meanneſs of falnod. But, per- 


haps, the flatterer i is not often detected, for 
an honeſt mind is not apt to ſuſpect, and 
no one exerts the powers of diſcernment 


with much vigour whery f EY favours the 


deceit, 
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tual' diſtraction of my thoughts by © new 


ſchemes of pleaſure, prevented me from liſtening 
wo any of thoſe who _ in multitudes" to give 
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güls advice, and kept- me unmarried and un- 
engaged to my twenty - ſeventh year, When, as! 

I was towering in all the pride of uncontefts. 
<& exceFency, with a face yet- little impaired, 
and a mind houdy improving, the failure of 

a fund, in which my money was placed, 
reduced me to a frugal competency, hen 
allowed little e AAA and nn, is 
dence... 25 | 
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Wer Af ür dimigution of wy riches | 
| without apy, outrages of ſorrows, or: publani= = 
mity ol dejeQion. Indeed 1 did not kn - 
bow much I had loſt. for, having always: 
heard and thought more of my wit and beau- 
9. than af my fortung,. it did nat ſuddenly 
enter my imagination, that, Melia, could 
ſink beneath ber eſtabliſhed. rank, while: her 
form and her mind continned the ſamg z. 
that ſhe could ceaſe to raiſe , admiration. bum 
by. ceaſing to. deſerve em | 
but eee, | 
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the loc, and to hape married,;, by, continu 
ing the fame appearance, with all the cre- 
dit of my original fortune, but 1 was * ö 
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ſo far funk in my on eſteem, as to ſub- 
mit to the baſeneſs of fraud, or to deſire 
any other recommendation than ſenſe and 
virtue. I therefore diſmiſſed my equipage, 
ſold thoſe ornaments which were become un- 
ſuitable; to my new: condition, and appeared 


among thoſe with wWwlom I uſed a nee 
n e mmm 


3, "WG 


1 FOUND myſelf eld” at 5 
with an appearance of forrow beydn and what 
1 naturally felt for calamities in Which" we 
hate n part, and was entertained with con- 
dolence and cotifolation ſo long continued, 
and ſo frequently repeated, that my friends 
phinly confilted, rather their own gratifica- 
tion, than my relief, Some from that time 
refuſed” my acquaintance, and forebore, with- 
out any provocation, to repay © my 'viſits ; 
ſome viſited, me, but after a longer nervi 
than uſual, and every return was ſtill with 
more delay; nor did any of my female ac- 
quaintances fail to introduce the mention of 
my misfortunes, to compare my preſent and 
former condition, to tell me how much it 
muſt trouble me to want the ſplendor which 
2 decame fo well, to look at pleaſures, which 

I had 
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I had formerly enjoyed, and to fink to 4 


een the by cc r wach ay Pen 


conſidered as moving in 4 higher ſphere, and 
had deem hitherto” approached with. reverence 
and ſubmiſſion, which, as oy e 1 
; "8 er W n a be ee 
R 2 20 eber 2 

Ol Trou. like "theſe, | are com- 
Sade botding better than vert inſults, 
which ſerve to give vent to the flatulence” of 
pride, but they are now and then imprudent- 


ly uttered by honeſty and benevolence, and 


inflict pain where kindneſs is intended; I 
will, cherefore, ſo far maintain my antiquated 
claim to politeneſs, as to venture the eſtab- 

| kiſhment of this rule, that no one wught to 
remind another of any misfortune of which 
the ſufferer does not complain, and whictr 
there are no means propofed of alleviating, No 
one has a right to excite thoughts which ne- 
ceſſarily give pain whenever they return, and 
which perhaps might not have revived but 
by wan and en eee. Ph 


My endleſs train of Wi- ine handy 
withdrew, without raiſing any emotions. The 


court, as it is termed, upon the ſquare, had 
COPY 


U 


greater part had indeed always profeſſed to 
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enquired my fortune, and offered ſettlements x * 
aud theſe had yndoubtedly.. a right to retire 
without cenſure, fince they. had openly treated, a | 
for money, as neceſſary to their happineſs, 
and who can tell how little they wanted any - {| - 
other portion? I have always thought the 5 
clamours of women unreaſonable, who ima- 

gine themſelves injured begauſe. the men who. 

followed . them upon the ſuppoſition of a2 

greater. fortune, reject them when they are 

diſcovered to have leſs, I have never known, 

any. lady; who. did not think wealth a title 

to ſome ſtipulations in her favour; and ſurely, | 

what is claimed by the poſſeſſion af money 

is juſtly forfeited. by its los. She that, has 
once demanded 2 ſettlement bas allowed ll ; 
importance of fortune; and when ſhe. cans, 
not ſhew pecuniary merit, why aud. On 
mm prot BE teu vagf. d . 


Mr divers: were- not all enn with Ne 

| Tent deſertion. Some of them revenged the 
negle&t which they had formerly endured 'by 

wanton and ſuperfluous inſults, and endea- 

voured to mortify me by paying in my 

preſence thoſe oivilities to other ladies, which 
were once devoted only to me. But, as it 
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had been my rule to treat men according to 
the ratik of their intellect, 1; had. never fuf- 


fered any one to waſte his ke in ſuſpeniss 
who could have employed it to better pur- 


poſe, and had therefore no enemies but eox- 
eombs, whofe- reſentment and ewes were 
equally _— ay ee een e 


- £ 


Ta gy. pain which 1, ling felt from: 
degradation, is the los of that influence, which 


in the defence of innocence, and the allertion. 
of truth, I now find 2 opinions flighted, 

my ſentiments criticiſed, and my arguments. 
oppoſed by thoſe that uſed to liſten to. me- 
without reply, and ſtruggle to be firſt i in ex- 
preſſing their conviction. The female diſpy-- 
tants have. whally thrown off- my authority, 
and if I endeavour to enforce my reaſons by 
an appeal to the ſcholars. that happen to be 
preſent, the wretches are certain. to pay their 


court by ſacrificing me and my ſyſtem to-_ 


a finer gown, and I am every hour infukedi 
with contradiction by. cowards, who could. 

never find till lately that Meliſſu was liable to- 
error. . ? 62.4 FF 1 5 : _—_ 


mn t charge with having changed their con- 
duct with my change gf fortune. One is an 
old curate that has paſſed his life in the , du- 
ties of his proſeſſion with great reputation 
for his knowledge and piety; the other is a 
lieutenant of dragoons. The parſon made no 
difficulty. in the height of my elevation to 
check me when I Was pert, and inſtru me 


when I blundered ;, and if there f is any alte 


„„ 


3 
dom ſhould: be thought rudeneſs. The ſoldier 


never paid me any particular addreſſes, but 


very rigidly obſerved all the rules of politeneſs, 
which he is now o far from relaxi ing, that 
whenever he ſerves the tea, he obſtinately 
carries me the firſt diſh, in defiance of the 
ffowns and whiſpers of the whole table. 3 
Tuts, Mr. RamBLER, is te. ſee the World. 
It is impoſlible for thoſe that have only known, 
affluence and proſperity, | to judge rightly of 
themſelves or others. The rich and the pow- 
erful live in a perpetual maſquerade, in which 


all about them wear borrowed characters; and 


we only diſcover in what eſtimation we are 


. 
x 
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Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, ie 
Wan 94 F orfues, 5 Se ee _s unus arri 
que- 


Error, Jed uri  illudit partir. * 
| _ Ho „ 


. hai" very eafy for evety man, 
whatever may be his character with Nn 
to find reaſons for eſteeming himſelf, = | 
therefore cenſure, contempt, or the indubita- 
ble conviction of crimes, feldom deprive him 
of his own favour, Thoſe, indeed, who 
can fee only external facts and appearances, 


may look upon him with abhorrence, but 


when he calls himſelf to his own tribunal, he 


finds every fault, if not abſolutely effaced by 
che goodneſs of the intention, and the cogen- 


cy of the motiye, yet ſo much palliated by 
1 . 
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concotnittant WOW BURG, that very little guilt 
or turpitude remains; and when he takes a ſur- 
vey of the- whole complication of his charac- 


ter, he diſcovers ſo many latent excellencies, 


ſo many virtues, that want but an opportunity 
to exert themſelves hf act, and Mah ie kind 


| wiſhes for general happineſs, that he cannot 
but look on himſelf as ſuffering unjuſtly un- 


der the infamy of ſingle failings, while the 
general temper of his wen nn 
eee A 1 r * | 


: 17 is natifeal to mean il when 4. ge. 
'neral ideas of virtue are propoſed to 
mind, and when no particular paſſion or in- 


tereſt turns us aſide from rectitude; and ſo 


willing is every man to, flatter himſelf, thet 
the difference between approving laws, _afid 
*obeying. them, is frequently forgotten he 
that icknowledges. the obligations of morality, 


vi and pleaſes his vanity with enforeing them 


to others, concludes himſelf zealous in the 
cauſe of virtue, though he has no longer 
any regard to her precepts, chan they con · 


form to his own deſires ; 3. and counts himſelf 


among her warmeſt lovers, becauſe he praiſes 


her beauty, though every rival fleals away 


his 2 7 0 
TAHERR 
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eulation, but who yet live at peace with them · 
ſelves, by means which require leſs. under - 


their hearts burthened with the conſciouſneſs of a 


crime, inſtead of ſeeking for ſome remedy with- 
in themſelves, they look round upon the reſt 
of mankind, to find others tainted with the 
ſame guilt, and oppreſſed with the ſame igno- 


miny: they pleaſe themſelves with - obſervingy 


that they have numbers on their ſide; that 


pravity; and that though they are hunted out 
from the ſociety of good men, they are not 
___ CAE CHEF Pa eee rang ; 


oy ky be obſerved, e Ae ex- 
ception, that none are ſo induſtrious to detect 


wickedneſs, or ſo ready to impute it, as they 


'whiſe crimes are apparent and confeſſed. They 


'envy the happineſs of an ufbletniſhed reputa- 
tion, and What they 'envy they are biify to 


deftroy : they are unwilling to ſuppoſe em- 
Telves meaner, and more corrupt than others, 
and therefore would willingly. pull down from 


their elevations thofe- with whom they carfttot 


riſe 


they do not bear any peculiar marks of de- 
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a ts. an equality. No man yet was wicked x 
without" ſecret” diſcontent; ' and Wording to the 
different degrees of remaining virtue, or ungx- 
tinguiſhed Treaſon, he either endeavours to re- 
form himſelf, or corrupt others; either to 
regain the ſtation which he has quitted or or 
prevail: on others to imitate his oper ul e as 
IT has den an Ae as an ale 
viation of miſery not to ſuffer alone, 
when union and ſociety can * no- 
thing to reſiſtance or eſcape ; ſome comfort 
of the ſame kind ſeems to incite wickedneſs 


to ſeek aſſociates, though indeed another rea- 


ſon may be given, for as guilt is propagated 
the power of reproach is at leaſt diminiſhed, 
and among numbers equally deteſtable every - 
individual may be ſheltered from m_ Oy 
nat from ronſcience. 442 do | : 


Anon lenitive by which the throbs of 
the breaſt are ſowetimes aſſuaged, is, the con- 
templation, not of the ſame, but of different 
crimes, He that cannot juſtify himſelf by his 

reſemblance to others, is ready to try ſome other 
| expedient, and to enquire what will riſe to his 
advantage from oppoſition and diffimilitude. He 
* 8 ſome fault or other in every human 
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being; and when be weighs, them: againſt his 
own, eaſily makes them preponderate while 


le keeps the balance in his own hand, and 
throws in or takes out at his pleaſure, circum- 


| Rances, that make them heay ier or lighter. He 
then triumphs in his comparative puxity, and 


ſets himſelf at eaſe, not becauſe he can refute 
che charges that are advanced againſt him, but 


becauſe he can cenſure his accuſers with equal 
juſtice, and no longer fears the arrows of rer 
proach, when he has ſtored his magazine of 


malice with 1 e ones ang wa 
y enyenemed. 


ien 


T#1s practice, though never Feilbonsblef 
or juſt, is yet ſpecious and artful, when the 


cenſure 3 is directed againſt deviations to the 
contrary extreme. Ihe man who is branded 
with cowardice, may, with fome appearance 


of propriety, turn all his force of argument 
againſt a ſtupid contempt of Life, and raſh | 
precipitation into unneceſſary danger. 255 


receſſion from temerity is an approach towar 


cowardice, and though it be confeſſed that 


bravery, like other virtues, ſtands between 


faults on either hand, yet the place of 


the middle point may always be diſputed ; 
he” V therefore often impoſe upon careleſs 
$453 D under- 
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ly from himſelf, and keeping it fixed invaria- 
bly on the oppoſite fault ; by ſhewing how 
many evils are avoided. by his behaviour, 
he may n _ a ap npurnngt bien ars 
incurred. i 4 Rory en, 


Bo r vice mau eee 1 
addreſs for · ſuch artful ſubterfuges z and we 


often find men extenuating their own guilt, 


only by vague and general charges upon o- 


thers, or endeavouring to gain reſt to them- 
ſelves, by pointing ſome en n to "Ro 
N of cenſure. | 


4 1 


EVERT whiſper of infamy is induſtri- 
ouſly circulated, every hint. of ſuſpicion ea- 
gerly improved, and every failure of con- 


duct Joyfully publiſhed, by thoſe whoſe inte- 


reſt it is, that the eye and voice of the pub- 
lick ſhould be employed on any rather *— 
on themſelves. 


ALL theſe artifices, and a thouſand woe 
equally vain and equally deſpicable, are incit- - 
ed by that conviction from which none can 
ſet himſelf free, by a view of the deformity of 
wickedneſs, and by an abſurd deſire to ſepa- 
1 Lo Tate 
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rate the cauſe from the effects, and to enjoy 
the profit of crimes without ſuffering the 
ſhame. Men are willing to try all methods 
bt recoteiling guilt and quiet, and when their 
underſtandings are ſtubborn and uncomplying, 
raiſe their paſſions againſt them, and hope to 
overpower i their own Deen 48 


Ir is generally not ſo much ihe Aan of 
mv; oppreſſed with crimes, to deceive the 
world as themſelves, for when no particular 
eircumſtances make them dependant on the 
kindneſs. or favour of others, infamy will 
not much diſturb them but as it. revives their 
remorſe, and is echoed to them from their 
on hearts. The ſentence which, they moſt 
dread, - is that of reaſon and conſcience, 
which they would engage on their ſide at 
any price but the labours of duty, and the 
ſorrows of repentance. For this purpoſe e- 
very; ſeducement and fallacy is ſought, till 
life is too often at an end while the hopes 
| reſt upon ſome new experiment, and the laſt 
hour ſteals on unperceived, while the facul- 
ties are engaged in counteracting providence, 

reſiſting the voice of reaſon, and repreſling the 
lende of = divine e . 
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Nvas: 77 Tozapay, December 11, 1750. 
0 dienum eterno 11 5 oa 77 . , 
S mallet laudare Deum, cui | fordida Menſtra 
Frau, et Iiquidam temerauit c rim ng 
Vocem. — 


with 7 Pavorut. 
its 

MO NG thoſe, whoſe hopes of ad- 
'F\ vancement, diſtinction, or riches, a+ 
riſe from an opinion ef their intellectual 
attainments, it has been, from age to age, 
an eſtabliſhed cuſtom to complain of the 
neglect of learning, of the ingratitude of 

mankind to their inſtructors, and the . 
ragement which men of genius and ſtudy 
ſuffer from the avarice of the wealthy, the 
ignorance of . the great, the prevalence of 
falſe abe and the encroachment of bar- 
en 1 earl? 1 far 


= 


Ms EN are ml tt affected r 
thoſe evils which themſelves feel, or which 
appear before their own eyes; and as there 
has never been a time of ſuch general ſeli- 


c, 
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city, but that many have miſcarried in their - 
hopes, and failed to obtain the rewards to 


which they had, in "OY own. judgment, a 
juſt claim, ſome offei ed writer: has always 
declaim'd, in the rage of diiappointment, 
againſt the age, or nation, into which his 
fate has thrown him; nor is there one who 
bas not fallen upon times more unfavqura- 

ble to learning than any former , century, 
or who does not wiſh, that he had been 
reſerved in the inſenſibility of non-exiſtence 
ſcience ſhall regain their antient honours, 
when literary merit ſhall no longer be de- 
ſpis d, and all the gifts and uke af me 
kind ſhall-recompence the toils of ſtudy, and 
Annen 9 8 8 rt ha Agp 


Many. of theſe clamours a are ie en 110 
to be conſidered only as the burſts of pride 
never ta be ſatisfied, as the prattle of affec- 
tation mimicking diſtreſſes which are not felt, 
or as the common places of vanity ſolicitous 
for ſplendour of, ſentences. and acuteneſs of 
remark, Yet it cannot be denied that uni- 
verſa] diſcontent mult proceed from univer- 


a 8 tbe * lows” arg 1 eren that 
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not more than one age' or people can deſerve 
the cenſure of being more averſe from learn- 
ing than any other, yet at all times Enowledge 
has encountered impediments, and wit been 
mortified with mon or  barraſſed with 
e \ 


; 


Ir is not Sebey, howerery' to join im- 
edt in che Seneral outcry, or to con- 
demn "mankind as pleaſed with ignorance, 
or always envious of ſuperior abilities. The 
miſeries of the learned have been related by 
themſelves, and ſince they have not been 
, hithertb found exempted by their knowledge 


from that-partiality with which men gene- 


rally look upon their own actions and ſuffer- 
ings, we may conclude that they have not 
forgotten to deck their cauſe with their 
brighteſt ornaments, and ſtrongeſt colours. 
The logician has doubtleſs collected all his 


kibiiſties when they are to be employed in 
his own defence; and the maſter of rheto-—- 


tic exerted againſt his adverſary all the arts | 


by which hatred 1s A and _— 
Ta em 


10 aber no man in 1 bis own cauſe, is is 


a ding and perpetual rule of diſtribu- 
e . 
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tive juſtice; ; and, cherefore, ſince, in the 
controverſy between the learned and their 
enemies, © we have only the pleas of one 
party; of the party more able to delude our 
underftandings by falſe reprefentations, and 
engage our paſſions by ' pleaſing narratives, 
pathetic lamentations, and ſoft addreſſes, we 
muſt determine dur opinion by facts which 
remain unconteſted, and evidences wut are, 
on I hide owed to be — 5 EO RON 

© By this Men which mul be ac- 
Tnowledged unexceptionably juſt, I know 
not whether the learned will find their cauſe 
promoted, or the compaſſion” which they ſeem 
to expect much increaſed : for when their 
conduct is impattially furveyed, when they 
are allowed no longer to direct attention at 
their pleaſure, by expatiating on their -own 
deſerts, when neither the dignity of know- 
ledge overawes the judgment, nor the graces 
of elegance ſeduce it, it will, perhaps, be 
found, that they have not been able to 
produce claims to kinder treatment, but have 
provoked the calamities which they ſuffered, 
and ſeldom wanted Wr dut en N 
wanted virtue. | 5 
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Tr few. men, celebrated for theore- 
tic wiſdom, live with conformity to their 
precepts, muſt be readily confeſſed; and we 
cannot wonder that the indignation of mankind 
riſes with great vehemence againſt thoſe, who 
neglect duties which they appear to now, 
with ſo ſtrong conviction, the neceſſity of 
performing. Vet ſince no man has the power 
. acting equal t to that of thinking, I know | 
not whether the ſpeculatiſt may not ſome: 
times incur cenſures too ſevere, and by thoſe, 
' who: form, their ideas of his life from their 
knowledge of his books, be conſidered as 
worſe than others, only becauſe. he, was exe 
* to be better. wy 


He, 5 whoſe a macitings the * is red 
bed, the appetites counteracted, and the paſ- 
ſions repreſſed, may be conſidered as not 
unprofitable to the great republick of huma- 
nity, even though his behaviour ſhould not 
always exemplify his rules. His inſtructions 
may diffuſe their influence to regions, in 
which it will not be enquired, whether the 
author be albus an ater, good or bad; to 
times, when all his faults and all his follies 
ſhall be loſt in forgetfulneſs, among things 


- 
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of no concern or importance to to the world 35 
and he may 5 in thouſands and ten oy, 


the Suman: of 4 4 "The vicious mo- > 
raliſt may be conſidered as 2 taper, by which | 
we are lighted through the labyrinth of com- 
plicated paſſions, he extends his radiance far-, 
ther than his heat, and guides all chat are 


4111 


within view, but burns only ** wy at 


; a nnn * W443 $4 40 1 8 
Fer, fince good or harm muſt be re- 
ceived, for the moſt part, from thoſe to 


whom we are familiarly known, he whoſe 


too. near approaches. 


- vices overpower his virtues, in the compaſs 


to which his vices can extend, has ſurely - 

no reaſon. to complain that he meets not 

with affection or veneration, among thoſe 

who are more corrupted by his practice than 
enlightened by his ideas; that admiration be- 
gins where acquaintance ceaſes; and that his 
favourers are diſtant, but his enemies at | 


s 23 
* 


1 dared to boaſt of 19 hes 
ed merit, and to challenge their age or coun- 
2 1 try 
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try for cruelty and folly, of whom it can- 
not be alleged that they have endeavoured 
to increaſe the wiſdom or virtue of their 
readers. They. have often been at once 
profligate in bir lives, and licentious in 
their compoſitions; have not only forfaken 
the paths of virtue, but have attempted to 
lure others after them. They have ſmoothed 
the road of perdition, covered with flowers 
the thorns of puilt, and taught temptation 
fweeter notes, ſofter W e and 
pong allurements. 

Wy lids on W the ſotited pur- 
25 of many writers whoſe powers, in- 
duſtry, and acquiſitions, place chem high ix 
the ranks of literature, to ſet faſhion on 
the ſide of wickedneſs; to recommend de- 
bauchery, and lewdneſs, by aſſociating them 
with thoſe qualities, which are moſt likely 
to dazzle the diſcernment, and attract the 
affections; and to fhow innocence- and good- 
neſs with ſueh attendant weakneſſes and fol- 
lies, as neceſſarily e chem to contempt 
1 8 deriſion. | 


'S 


Such 


W 


Soc men naturally found intimates and 
companions among the corrupt, the thought- 
leſs, and the intemperate; - paſſed their lives 
amidſt the gay levities of ſportive idleneſs, 
or the warm profeſſions of drunken friend- 
thip ; and fed their hopes with the promi- 
ſes of wretches, whom themſelves had tauglit 
to ſcoff at truth. But when fools had laugh- 
ed away their fprightlineſs, and the lan- 
guors of exceſs could no longer be relieved,. | 
oY faw their favourers hourly drop away, 
wondered and ftormed to find themſelves 
e Whether their companions per- 
ſiſted in wickedneſs, or returned to virtue, 
they were equally without aſſiſtance; for de- 
bauchery is ſekfiſn and negligent, and was of 
e the virtuolis only. can boy wn res 
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| Ir is aid by . lp Catiline, who died! 
in the midft 125 ſlaughtered enemies, that 
bis death had been illuſtrious, had it been ſuf- 
fered for his country, Of the wits, who have 
' Janguiſhed away life under the preſſures of 
poverty, or in the reſtleſsneſs of ſuſpenſe, 
who have been careſſed and rejected, flat- 
tered and deſpiſed, as they were of more 
or leſs uſe to thoſe who ſtiled themſelves 
der patrons, it might be obſerved, that 
their 
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thelr miſeries would enforce compaſſion, had 


they been brought 15 them 1 honeſty ad 
em 4251 6 | 


4437 


5 e 775 a . or x hbidi- 
Nous writer is more atrocious and deteſtable 
than that of the giddy libertine, or drunken 
raviſher, not only. becauſe, it extends its ef- 


& fects wider 3 as a peſtilence that taints the 


air, is more deſtructive than poiſon infuſed 
in a draught, but becauſe it is committed 
with cool deliberation, . By the inſtantane- 
ous violence of defire, a good man may 
ſometimes be ſurpriſed before reflection can 
come to his reſcue; and when the appetites 
have ſtrengthened their influence by habit 
they are not eaſily reſiſted or ſuppreſs d; 


but for the frigid villainy of ſtudious lewd- 
neſs, for the calm and meditated malignity 
of laboured impiety, what plea can be in- 
vented? What puniſhment can be adequate 


to the crime of him who retires to ſoli- 
tudes for the refinement of debauchery, who 
tortures his fancy, and ranfacks his memory, 


1 only that he may leave the world leſs vir- 
tuous than he found it, that he may inter- 


cept the hopes of the riſing generation, and 
| : | ſpread 
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prend ſhares" for "the foal with tore" dans 
| nee ee | 11.1.9 
eee beer 5 ip e 
| ile vaſes, is delow the" digni ity of reaſon 
to examine. If they had extinguiſhed in'them- 
ſelves the diſtinction of right and wrong, and 
were inſenfible of the miſchief which they pro- 
moted, they deſerved to be hunted down by 
general hatred, as apparent nuſances to ſociab 
beings ; ; if they were influenced by the corrup- 
tion of their patrons, or their readers,-and ſa- 
crifited their on convictions to vanity or in- 
tereſt, they were at leaſt to be abhorred with 
more acrimony than he that robs by profeſ- 
ſion, or murders for pay, ſince they cormmit- 
. crimes ne _ temptay»- 
Bim £24; £1 
| or Lim, NE Ne much 40 
he required, Thoſe, to whom God has grant- 
ed ſuperior faculties, and more, extenſive, ca- 
pacities, and made eminent for quickneſs of 
intuition, and accuracy of diſtinction, will 
certainly be regarded as culpadle in his eye; 
for defects and deviations which, in ſouls lefs 
exalted and enlightenely, may be guiltleſs. 
ide | But, 
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Butz ſurely, none can think without horror 


on that man's condition, who has been more 
wicked in proportion as he has had more 
means of excelling in virtue, and ſed the 
light imparted flom heaven 50 to embelliſh 
Prog toon atfa; n i 
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depend ſo much upon novelty, that I; 
a takes away from many things. their 
power of giving pleaſure or pain. Thus n 
new dreſs becomes eaſy by wearing it, and 
the Palate is recanciled by degrees to diſhes: 
which at firſt diſguſted it. That by long ha- 
bit of carrying a burden we loſe, at Jeaſt in a 
great part, our ſenſibility of its weight; any 
man may be convir ced by putting oflgh for an 
Hour, the armour of our anceſtors; for hewill 
ſearcely believe that men would have hail 
ow: at inclination to marches and battles, en- 
JE _ cumbered. 


Ne * TW WANSL En Aa 


eumbered and e d, as he wil find him- 
ſelf with the ancient panoply.” Tet the heroes 
that over-run 1 regions, and ſtormed 'towns in: 
iron at 2 kfiows not d cer 
— , — — 
he therefore- mult conclude, that their pe- 
euliar powers were conferred only by pecu- 
| liar habits, and that their familiarity with the 
 trels of war enabled them to enen 


eaſe; vigour arid e e 
84 12 . 9 iT N01 L LL, 
Yerit PO as to ve che hitch! of our pre- 


ſent tate, that pain ſhould be more fixed and 
permanent than pleaſure. Uneaſineſs gives way 
by ſlow degrees, and is long before it quits its 
poſſeſſion of the ſenſory; but all our gritifica- 
tions are volatile, vagrant, and eaſily diſſipat- 
ed. The fragrance” of the jeſſamine bower 
is loft after the enjoyment of a few moments, 
and the Indian wanders among bis native 
:odours without any ſenſe of their exhalations. 
It is, indeed, not neceflary to ſhe y by many 
inſtances what every ehange of place is ſuffi- 
cient to prove, and what all mankind conſeſs, 
98 eee r . and a reſtleſs 
o EE 3 
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purſuit of e en h they "ine on 
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Sous THING hes og or anale, a 
bei; obſerved in thoſe effects which are pro- 


duced immediately upon the mind; nothing 


ean ſtrongly ſtrike or affect us, but hat is 
rare or ſudden; the moſt important events, 


when they become familiar, are no longer 


conſidered with wonder or ſolicitude, and that 
which at firſt filled up our whole attention, 
and left no place for any other thought, is 


ſoon thruſt aſide into ſome remote repoſitory 


of the Mind, and lies among other lumber of 


the memory, over-looked and neglected. 


13 


4 i 


- Tins: manner. in Gans 
upon the body is very little ſubject to the re- 


' gulationof the will; no man can at pleaſure 
obtund, or inyigorate his ſenſes, prolong the 


agency of any impulſe, or continue the pre- 


ſence. of any image traced: upon the eye, or 
any ſound infuſed into the ear. But our ideas 


are more ſubjected to choice, we can call 


them before us, and command their ſtay, we 
Can facilitate and promate their recurrence, 


we can either repreſs their intruſion, or 
| haſten- 
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baſten their, retreat. It is therefore the buſi- 
nefs of wiſdom and virtue, to ſelect among 
the numberleſs objects which are every mo- 
ment ſtriving for our notige, ſuch as. may 
afford uſeful employment to the mind, by en- 
abling us to exalt our reaſon, extend our 
views, and ſecure our happineſs. But this 
choice is to be made with very little regard to 
rareneſs or frequency z ; for nothing 1 is valuable 
merely becauſe it is either rare or common, but 
becauſe it is adapted to ſome uſeful purpoſe, 
and enables us to ſupply ſome N of 
our nature. Tok 


— 


„„ „ 


the father of matiking ſeized with horror and 
_ aſtoniſhment at the ſight. of death, exhibited 
to him on the mount of viſion. For ſurely, - 
nothing can ſo much diſturb, the paſſions, or 
perplex | the intellects of man, as the diſruption 
of his union with viſible nature; a ſeparation 
from. all that haz hitherto delighted or engaged 


him ; a change, not only of the place, but 
the manner of his being ; an entrance into a 
ſtate, not ſimply which he knows not, but 
which perhaps he has not faculties to know ; 
an immediate and perceptible communication 


with. 
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wit] the ſepreme being, and, what is above 
al Tfrefful and Aarring, de final fen 


Se Fr 1181 


a T we to 1 TY ſhortneſs v "life 
has given frequent occaſions of contemplat- 


| ing mortality, can, 1 without . ke 


1 8 of men paſs. away, and are 5 
iure to eſtabliſh modes of 8. an 


adj uſt the ceremonial, of pats "i We gan 
look upon funereal pomp. AS A common ſpec- 


tacle in which we have no concern, and 


turn away from it to trifles and amuſements, 


without e, of Pele. or E 


84 9 8 
Kheunt. 50 Kort! 
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1. i; indeed, A erer from . K oy" 


tution of the world, that there muſt be a 
time for other thoughts; and a perpetuak me- 


ditation upon the faſt hour, however it may 


become the ſolttude of a moniftery,' is in- 


confiſtent with. many duties of common life. 


But Turely the remembrance of death ought 
to predominate in our minds, as an habi- 
tual and ſettled principle, always operating, 
though not always perceived; and our at- 
gention ſhould ſeldom wander fo far from 


Our 
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our own condition, as not to be recalled and 
fixed | by ſight. of an event, which muſt 
ſoon, we know not how | ſoon, happen: 
hkewiſe to ourſelves, and of which, tho” we 

cannot appoint che time, we wg ſecure the 
conſequence. | 


Ver, though: very inftancs” 4 dem 
may juſtly awaken our fears, and Ae 
our a it ſeldom happens that we are 
much alarmed, unleſs ſome cloſe connexion 
is broken, ſome ſcheme: fruſtrated,: or ſome 
hope defeated. Many therefore ſeem to-paſs 
on from youth to decrepitude without any 
reflection on the end of life, becauſe they 
are wholly involved within themſelves, and 
look on others only as inhabitants of the 
common earth, without any expectation of 
receiving good, or intention of beſtow- 
8 F 


II is F — — 
tification of that defire which every man feels. 
of being remembered and lamented, to remark. 
how little concern is caufed by the eternal de- 
parture even of thoſe who have paſſed their 
lives with publick honours, and been diſtin» 


ghee by m__ qualities, or extraordinary 
abu 
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performances, It is not poſſible to be regard- 


ed with, tenderneſs except by a few. That | 
merit which gives greatneſs and renown, dif- 


fuſes its influence to a wide, compaſs, but acts 
; weakly on every ſingle breaſt; it is placed at a. 
- diſtance from common ſpectators, and ſhines , 
like one of the remote ſtars,, of which the 


light reaches us, but not the heat. The wit, 


the hero, the philoſopher, whom either theis 


tempers or their fortunes have hindered from 
intimate relations and tender i intereourſes, die 
often without any other effect tha chat of 
adding a new Topic to the converſation of 
the day. They impreſs none with any freſh. 
conuiction of the fragility of our nature, be- 
cauſe none had any particular intereſt in their 
kves, or was united to them by a ann 
of nnn ee ans 


4. 


ing vs we e find it ofien Ln that thoſe 
who! in their lives have excited applauſe and 


admiration, are laid at laſt in the ground with- - 


out the common honour of a ſtone ; becauſe 
by thoſe excellencies with which many have 
been delighted, none have been obliged, and, 
though they had _ to Sehen N 1 
none to love n. bl 


4 Cvusrox 
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Cvsr U fo far 1egulates the fentiments at 
leaſt of common minds, that] believe men 
may be generally obſerved to grow leſs tender | 


was new, melted at the loſs of every compa- 
nion, can look in time without concern, upon 
the grave into which his laſt friend was thrown, - 
and into which himſelf is ready to fall; not 
that he is more willing to die than formerly, 
but that he is more familiar to the death ef o- 
thers, and therefore is not alarmed ſo far as to 
conſider how much nearer he approaches to 
his end. But this is to ſubmit tamely to the 
tyranny of accident, and to ſuffer our reaſon 
to lie uſeleſs, Every funeral may juſtly be 
conſidered as a ſummons to prepare for that 
Nate, into which it ſhews us that we muſt 
ſometime enter; and the ſummons is more 
loud and piercing, as the event of which it 
warns us is at leſs diſtance. To neglect at 
any time preparation for death, is to ſleep on 
our poſt at a ſiege, * omit it in vid 785 
as to ſleep at an nr. 
(3 


IT les dhe 9 to me one of the 
moſt ſtriking paſſages in the viſions of Quevedo, 
which ſtigmatiſes thoſe as fools who complain 
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that they failed of happineſs by ſudden death. 
% How, ſays he, can death be ſudden to a be- 
<« ing who always knew that he muſt die, and 
< that the time of his death was uncertain?” 


Since buſineſs and gaiety are js 
drawing our attention away from a future 
Rate, fome admonition i is frequen tly neceſſary | 
to recall it to our minds, and what can more. 
properly renew the impreſſion than the exam 
ples of mortality which every 2 ſupplies ? ; 
'The great incentive to vn tue is the reflection 
chat we muſt die, it will therefore be uſeful | 
to accuſtom ourſelves, whenever we ſee a fu- 
neral, to conſider how ſoon we may be add- 
ed to the number of thoſe whoſe probation i is. 


paſt, and whoſe happineſs or miſe thall en- 
_ vhs ever. * 


Nun. 
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Tam ſepe neſtrum decipi Fabullum, quid, 
Miran Fer Aale 1 5 1 homo tro 225 


AUSPICION, ——. 2 it 
may be to our ſafe paſſage through ways. 
F hag 
been always conſidered, , when it exceeds the 
common meaſures of prudent. caution, as 2 


token of depravity and corruption; and an 


old Greek writer of. ſententious precepts has 


laid down as a ſtanding maxim, that he who. 


believes not another. vn * oath, os; FOE 
to be eee 1050 Ft; 


W can Fg our * dts of that which 


we know not, only by placing it in com- 


parifon with ſomething that we know 
whoeyer therefore is over - run with ſuſpicion, 


and detects artifice and ſtratagem in every 


propoſal, muſt either have learned by expe- 
rience the wickedneſs of mankind, and been 
taught to avoid fraud by having often been 


decei ved; or he muſt derive his judgment 
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from the conſciouſneſs of his own diſpoſition, 


raiſe | of his future eminence or ' riches; 


my 1 we 5 pg 


and impute to others the ſame uv ' 


Which he feels predominant i in himſelf, 


To learn caution by turning 85 . „ 


upon life, and obſerving the arts by-which 


negligence is ſurpriſed, - timidity overborn, 
and credulity amuſed, requires either g — 
latitude of converſe and long acquaint- 
with buſineſs, or uncommon activity of. 
vigilance, and acuteneſs of aha, 
When therefore a young man, not diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſupexior vigour of intellect, comes 
into the world full of ſcruples apd diſdenc:; 
makes a bargain with many proviſional li- 


- mitations; heſitates in his anſwer to a com- 


mon queſtion „ left more ſhould be intended 
than he can immediately diſcover; has 4 


long reach in detecting the projects of his 


acquaintance; conſiders every careſs a4 an 


act of hypocriſy, and feels neither gratitade 


nor affection from the tenderneſs of his 


friends, becauſe he believes no one to have 


any real tenderneſs but for himſelf ; what- 
ever expectations this early ſagacity ert 


can ſeldom forbear to conſider him as . 
"ne" incapable of ' generoſity or bene- 
volence, 
4 2 5 
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volence, 28 a Villain early completed Was: 


the need of common bee and trek 
dual en . ; 


e men ak hh — ah! . 
admonition are generally thrown' away, be- 
cauſe they conſider artifice and deceit a 
proofs of underſtanding; they are miſled. at 
the ſame time by the two great ſeducers of 
the world, vanity. and intereſt, 'and not only 
look upon thoſe, who act with openneſs and 
confidence, as condemned by their princi- 
ples to obſcurity and want, but as con- 
temptible for narromneſs of comprehenſion, 
ſhortneſs of views, and ſlowneſs of con- 

trivance. Ws 5 | 


TIE world has been long amuſed with 1 2 
the mention of policy in publick tranſactions _ | 
and of art in private affairs; they have been ; 
conſidered as the effects of great qualities, 
and as unattainable. by men of the com- 
mon level : yet I have not found many 
performances either of art, or policy, chat 
required ſuch ſtupendous efforts of intellect, 
Vos. * N or 
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from the conſciouſneſs of his on diſpoſition, 
and impute to others the ſame 14 


Which he feels predominant it in himſelf. 


To lea caution by. turning our eyes 
upon life, and der in the arts by Which 
negligence is ſurpriſed, timidity overborn, 


1 


and credulity amuſed, requires either 
latitude of converſe and long acquain 
with buſineſs, - or uncommon activity ef 
vigilance, and acuteneſs of Peartatten. 
When therefore a young man, not diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſupexior vigour of intellect, comes 
into the world full of ſcruples apd Aang; i 
makes a bargain with many proviſional li- 


- mitations; heſitates i in his anſwer to a com- 


mon queſtion, leſt more ſhould be intended 


than he can immediately diſcover; has 
long reach in detecting the projects of his ; 


acquaintance; "conſiders every careſs as an 


act of hypocriſy, and feels neither gratitade 


nor affection from the tenderneſs of his 


friends, becauſe he believes no one to have 


any real tenderneſs but for himſelf ; - what- 
evet expectations this early ſagacity may 


raiſe of his future eminence or riches, I 


can ſeldom forbear to conſider him as 4 


wenn incapable of generoſity or | bene- 


vounce, | 
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volence, as a villain early cle ett MTs 
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admonition are generally thrown away, be. 
cauſe they conſider artifice and deceit as | 
proofs of underſtanding z they are miſled: at 
the ſame time by the two great ſeducers of 
the world, vanity and intereſt, and not only 
look upon thoſe, who act with openneſs and 
confidence, as condemned by their princi- 
ples to obſcurity and want, but as con- 
temptible for narrowneſs of comprehenſion, | 
ſhortneſs of views, and ſlowneſs of con- 
trivance. 
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Fee long amuſed wit nb 
the mention of policy in publick tranſactions | |Þ 
and of art in private affairs; they have been 1 
conſidered as the effects of great qualities, 
and as unattainable. by men of the com- 
mon level; yet I have not found many 
performances either of art, or policy, that 
required ſuch ſtupendous efforts of intellect, 
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and impudence, without the aſſiſtance of 


any other powers. To profeſs what he does 


not mean, to promiſe what he cannot per- 


form, to Matter ambition with proſpects of 

promotion, and miſery with hopes of relief, 

| to ſooth pride with appearances of ſubmif- 

ſion, and appeaſe enmity by blandiſhments 

and bribes, can ſurely imply nothing more 

or greater than a mind devoted wholly to its 
don purpoſes, a face ee 


a a heart that cannot 1 7 


Ta sE practices are 15 wem and bale, 
that he who finds in himſelf no tendency to 


uſe them, cannot eaſily believe that they 
are conſidered by others with leſs deteſta- 


tion; he therefore ſuffers himſelf to ſlumber 


in falſe ſecurity, and becomes a prey to 
thoſe who applaud their own ſubtilty be- 
cauſe they know how to ſteal upon his 
ſleep, and exult in the ſucceſs which they 
could never have obtained had they not at- 


tempted a man better than themſelves, who. 


* d % 
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W. | 
was binderet from obviating their | 
| not by folly ik by enen, ne 
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1 Sees ies ee 5 un- 
eeaſy and reſtleſs, that it is very juſtly ap- 


deep long continued; a pain, to which, the 
ſtate of chat man bears a very exact analogy, 
who dares never give reſt to his vigilance aid 


circumſpection, but conſiders Himſelf as ſur- 


rounded by ſecret foes, and fears to entruſt 


his children, or his friend, the ſecret that 


*hrobs_ in his breaſt, and the anxieties that 
; break , into his face. Fx avoid; at this ex- 
pence, thoſe evils to which ealineſs and friend- 
ſhip might have expoſed bim, is ſurely to 
buy ſafety at too dear a rate, to die leſt he 
ſhould be killed, and, in the language of the 
Roman Gatirift; to fave life by loſing all . 
which a wiſe. man would me. e 


+03 Deni | | 

Ix the diet ct FE ori? empire,” as ; we. 
ate told by Camerarius, the princes were once 
diſplaying their riches and felicity, and each 
| boalling che particular advantages of his on 
' $ K . deminions. 


bn. 7 


pointed the concomitant oſ guilt. It is ſaid, 
that no torture is equal to the inhibition of 


— 
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dominions. One of them who poſſeſſed a 
country not remarkable for the grandeur of 
its cities, or the fertility of its ſoil, roſe in his 
turn to ſpeak: the the reſt liſtened between pity 
and contempt, till he declared, in honour: 
of his territories, that he could travel through. 


5 them without a guard, and if he was weary, 


whom he ſhould meet; a commendation 
which would have been ill exchanged for e 
boaſt of en paſtures, or Rereams. 


su srie LON, is not leſs an enemy to virtue 
than to happineſs : he that is already corrupt 


is naturally ſuſpicious, and he that becomes 
ſuſpicious will quickly be corrupt. It is too 


common for men to learn the frauds by which 
themſelves have ſuffered, and when they are 
once perſuaded that deceit will be employed 
againſt them, they ſometimes think the ſame 
arts juſtified by the neceſſity of defence, Even 
they whoſe virtue is too well eſtabliſhed to 
give way to example, or be ſhaken by ſophi- 

ſtry, muſt yet find their love of mankind di- 
miniſhed with their eſteem, and will grow 


ns zealous for the ah and happineſs. of. 
| '  * thoſe. 


. 


* 
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_ thoſe by Se ike frm, pl their own _ 5 
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25 Us we find old age, upon which nul. 
picion has fot the moſt part been ſtrongly im- 
preſſed by long intercourſe with the world, 
inflexible and ſevere, not eaſily ſoftened by 
ſubmifffon, melted by complaint, or ſubdued 
by ſupplication. Frequent experienoe of 
counterfeited miſeries, and diſſembled virtue, 
have in time overcome that diſpoſition to ten- 
derneſs and ſympathy, which is fo powerful 
in our younger years, and they that happen 
to petition late for compaſtion or aſſiſtance are 
| doomed to languiſh without regard, and ſuffer 
for the crimes of men who have formerly been 
found undeſerving or ungrateſul. e 


Hisro RIAN are certainly 8 
with tbe depravation of mankind, when they 
relate without cenſure thoſe ſtratagems s of 
war by which the virtues of an enemy are 
engaged to his deſtruction. A ſhip comes 'be- 
fore a port, weath&-bezten and ſtattered, l 
and the Crew implore the liberty of repairing ; 

E3- E ww. 
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their breaches, ſupplying. themſelves with ne- 
ceſlaries, or burying their dead. The huma- 
nity of the inhabitants inclines them to con- 
ſent,. the ſtrangers enter the town, with. 
weapons concealed, fall ſuddenly upon their 
denefactors, deſtroy thoſe that make refiſtance, 
and become maſters of the place 3 they return, 
home rich with. plunder, and their ſucceſs. is 

net een imitation. OE 


| * Fan war * its lows: the ought 

to be conducted with ſome regard to the uni- 
verſal .intereſt of Man, . Thoſe may juſtly be 
purſued as enemies to the general community 
of the world, who ſuffer hoſtility to vacate - 
the eternal and unalterable laws of right, and 
purſue their private advantages by means, 
which, if once eſtabliſhed and allowed, muſt 
deſtroy all beneyolence, cut off from every 
man all hopes of affiſtance from another, and. 
fill the world with implacable hoſtility. What- 
ever is thus gained ought to be reſtored, and 
thoſe who have conquered by ſuch treachery 
may be juſtliy denied the e of their 
| native country. „ 1 
«er | Wuso- 
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'Wrozver commits a fraud is Ro 
not only of the particular ET to him 


whom be deceives, but of th 
of that confidence which conſtitutes not only 


the eaſe but the exiſtence of ſociety. He 


that ſuffers by impoſture bas too often. 
his virtue more impaired than his fortune; 


but as it is neceſſary not to invite robbery by 


ſupineneſs, ſo it is our duty not to ſuppreſs ten- 


derneſs by ſuſpicion z it is better to ſuffer 
wrong than to do it, and happier to be 


| ometimes cheated than not to truſt. 
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an active being, always impatient: for 
novelty, and ſtruggling for ſomething yet un- 

enjoyed with reſtleſs deſire and unwearied 

progreflion, the world ſeems to have been 
_ eminently adapted to this diſpoſition of the | 
mind: it is formed to raiſe new expectations 
by cenſlant viciſſitudes, and to obviate ſatie - 


n arr 


WAI we tum our eyes, we find 
ſomething to revive our curiofity, and engage 
our attention. In the duſk of the morning _ 
we watch the riſing of the ſun, and ſce the 


day diverſify the clouds, and open new pro- 


ſpects in its gradual advance. After a few 
heurs, we ſee the ſhades lengthen, and the 
light decline, till 5 ſky is reſigned to a mul- 


titude a 


o * * 
3 
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| fitude of ſhining orbs different from each 5 | 
in magnitude and ſplendour. The earth has 
a new! appearance as we move upon it; the 
woods offer their ſhades, and the fields their 
harveſts ; the hill flatters with an extenſive 
view, and the valley invites with * ra- 
grance en, 


Tu! 6 he hand ER. among the fe- 
licities of che golden age, an exemption. 


* 


from the change of ſeaſons, and a perpetuity. : 


of ſpring; but I am not certain that in this 
ſtate: of imaginary happineſs they have made 

ſufficient proviſion for that inſatiable demand 
of new gratifications, which ſeems particular- 
ly to characterize the nature of man, Our 
ſenſe of delight is in a great meaſure compa- + 
rative, and ariſes at once from the ſenſations: f 


which we feel, and thoſe which weremember : 


Thus eaſe after torment is pleaſure for a cle, | 


and we are very agreeably recreated, whert 
the body, chilled with the weather, is gradual - 

ly recovering its natural tepidity.; but the 
joy ceaſes when we have forgot the cold, we | 
muſt fall below eaſe again, if we deſire to 
riſe above it, and purchaſe. new felicity by vo- 


; . 2 luntaty 


> 
* 
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luntary pain. It is therefore not unlikely tat 
however the fancy may be amuſed with the. 
deſcription of regions in Which no wind is 
heard but the gentle zephir, and no ſeenes are 
diſplayed, but vallies enamelled with unfading 
flowers, and woods waving their perennial 
verdure, we ſhould ſoon grow weary of uni- 
formity, find our thoughts languiſh for want 
of other obj ects and employment, call on hea- 
ven for our wonted round of ſeaſons, and 
think ourſelves liberally recompenſed for the 
inconveniencies of ſummer and winter, by 
new perceptions. of the calmneſs and mildneſs 
of the 8 variations. Os F 


Wes n 


2. 


. 
T3; 


Ey ERY ſeaſon has its particular power | 
Ariking the mind. The nakedneſs and aſpe- 
rity of the wintry world always fills the be- 
holder with penſive and profound aſtoniſh-- 
ment; as the variety of the ſcene is leſſened, 
its grandeur i is increaſed; and the mind i Is. 
ſwelled at once by the mingled ideas of the 


preſent and the paſt, of the beauties which 


Have vaniſhed from the eyes, and the waſte | 


| agd deſolation, that are now before them. 
n ; 


2 
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Ir is obſerved by Milton, that he who neg· 


les to viſit the-country in ſpring, and rejects 
the pleaſures that are then in their firſt-bloom- 
and fragrance, is guilty of /ullenneſs againſt na- 
ture, If we allot. different duties to different” 
ſeaſons, he may be charged with equal diſobe - 
dience to the voice of nature, who looks on 
the bleak hills and leafleis woods, without ſe 
_ rioufnefs and awe. Spring is the ſeaſon of gaie- 
ty, and winter of terror; in ſpring the heart 
of tranquillity dances to the melody of the 
groves, and the eye of benevolence ſparkfes at 
the ſight of happineſs and plenty: In the win- 
ter, compaſſion melts at univerſal calamity, 
ant the tear of ſoftneſs ſtarts at the wailings 
of hunger, and the cries of the creation i in 
diftreſs.. "Oo - 


TRE 15 is indeed in moſt minds very lit? 
tle inclination to indulge heavineſs and forrow,. 
nor do I recommend them beyond the degree 
neceſſary to maintain in its full vigour that 
habitual ſympathy and tenderneſs, which, 
in a world of ſo much miſery, is neceſſary to- 

the ready diſcharge of our moſt important du- 
ties. The winter therefore is generally cele- 
| brated 


* 


— 
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brated as the proper ſeaſon for domeſtick mer- 
riment and gaiety. We are ſeldom invited 


by the votaries of pleaſure. to look abroad for- 


any other purpoſe, than that we may ſhrink. 
back with more ſatisfadtion to our coverts, 
and when we have heard the howl of the 
tempeſt, and felt the gripe of the froſt, con- 
gratulate each other with more gladneſs upon 
a cloſe room, an eaſy chair, a high pu hires, | 
en AL dinner. 


#4 


2 


an are indeed now . incite- 
ments to jollity and -converſation. - Differ=- 
ences, we know, are never ſo effectually laid 
aſleep, as by ſome common calamity; an 
enemy unites all to whom be threatens dan- 
ger. The rigour of winter brings generally 
to the ſame fire-fide thoſe, who, by the op- 
poſition of their inclinations, or the diffe- 
rence of their employments, moved in various. 
directions through the other parts of the year; 

and when they haye met, and find it their mu- 
tual intereſt to remain together, they endear 

each other by mutual compliances, and often 
wiſh for the continuance of the ſocial ſeaſon 
with all is bleakneſ and all is eyerities. 


To 
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winter is generally the chief time of labour. 
Gloom and ſilence produce compoſure. of 
privation of external pleaſure, naturally 
cauſes an effort to find entertainment 
within. Fhis is the time in which thoſe,. 
whom literature enables to find amuſements. 
for themſelves, have more than common con- 
victions. of their own happineſs, ; When they 
are condemned by the elements to retirement, 
and debarred from moſt of the diverſions which 
are called in to aſſiſt the flight of time, 
they can always find new ſubjeQs of enquiry, 
engage their paſſions in new purſuits, and pre · 
ſerve themſelves from that wearineſs which 
bangs tha fagging 4 upon the yacant mind... 


Ir cannot indeed 3 e 
poets and philoſophers, deeply verſed in ſci- 
ences, or much engaged in reſeaches in- 
to paſt or diſtant tranſactions; it is neceſſary 
chat the greater part of mankind ſhould be 
employed in the trivial buſineſs of common 
life; trivial, indeed, not with reſpect to its 
influence upon our happineſs, but of the abi- 
lities 
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lities requiſite to conduct it. Theſe mult ne 75 
. ceffarily be more dependent on accident fr 
che means of ſpending agreeably thoſe: hours 
nich their oecupations leave unengaged, or 
vhich the imbecillity of nature obliges them to 
allow to relaxation and diverſion. Vet even on 
| theſe L would willingly impreſs ſuch a ſenſe of 
the value of time, as may inclinethem to find 
out for their moſt careleſs hours ſome amuſement 
of more uſe anddipnity than the common games, 
which not only weary the mind wi phout im- 
proving it, but ſtrengthen the of en- 
vy and avarice, and often lead to fraud and. 


do profuſion, to corruption and to ruin. It 


is unworthy of a reafonble being to ſpend any 
of the little time allotted us, without ſome 
tendeney, either direct or oblique, - to the end 
of our exiſtence. And though every moment 
eannot be laid out on the formal and regular 
improvement of our knowledge, or in the ſta- 
ted practice of a moral or religious duty, yet 
none ſhould be ſo ſpent as to exclude wiſdom 
er virtue, or paſs without poſſibility of quali- 
fying us more or leſs for the emer employ- t 
_— on __ rere are by come. 
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| Ir is ſcarcely poflible to paſs an hour in ho- 
neſt converſation; without being able When 


we riſe from it, to pleaſe ourſelves with hay- 
ing given or received fome advantages; but 
a man may ſhuffle cards, or rattle dice, from 
hoon to midnight,” without tracing any pew 
idea in his mind, or being able to recolle& 
the day by any other. token than his gain or- 
loss, 45. confuſed remembrance of agitatedi 


| og; and —— nne 22 


8 l Wee is always 01 


more weight than precept, any of my readers, 
who are contriving how to ſpend the dreary 


months before them, may conſider which of 


their paſt amuſements ' fil} them now with 


greateſt ſatisfaction, and reſolve. to repeat 
thoſe eee of which the IG _ 
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MO NG queſtions which „ 
long diſcuſſed in the world, without 


| any approach to deciſion, may be numbered 
the precedency or ſuperior excellence. of one 


virtue to another, which has long, furniſhed a 
ſubje& of debate to men whoſe leiſure ſent 


4 them out into the intellectual world i in ſearch 
ol employment, and who have, perhaps, been 
ſometimes with-held from attending to the 


practice of their favourite duty, by their 
e046 dee Mp gp te in its 
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Tus . of this diſpute may be ab. 
ledged as a proof of that tenderneſs for man- 


kind which providence has, I think, univer- 
fally diſplayed, by making attainments eaſy in 
proportion as they are neceſſary. That all the | 


duties of morality ought to be practiſed, is 
without difficulty diſcoverable, becauſe igno- 


rance or uncertainty would immediately in- 


volve the world in confuſion and diſtreſs; but 
« ; which 


« 4 4 
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which duty ought to be moſt eſteemed or 


praiſed, we may continue to debate, without 
much inconvenience, ſo all be diligently per- 
formed as there is opportunity or need: for 
upon practice, not. upon opinion, depends 


the happineſs of mankind ; and controver- 
ſies, merely ſpeculative, are of ſmall impor- 


tance in themſelves, however they may have 


ſometimes heated, a Arent, or e a 


faQion, 


Or the divine author of our religion it 


is impoſſible to peruſe the evangelical hiſto- 
ries, without obſerving how little he .fa- 


voured the vanity of inquiſitiveneſs ; how 


much more rarely he condeſcended to ſatisfy * 
curioſity, than to relieve diſtreſs; and how- .. 
much he defired that his followers ſhould ra- 
ther excel in goodneſs than in knowledge 
His precepts tend immediately to the rectiſica- 
tion of the moral principles, and the direction 
of daily conduct, without oſtentation, with: 


out art, at once irrefragable and plain, ſuch as 


well-meaning | ſimplicity may readily con- 


ceive, and of which we cannot miſtake the 
. to find it. 
: . 
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Tun meaſure of juſtice preſcribed to us, 
1 our tranſactions with others, is remarka- 
bly clear and comprehenſive: II harſarver ye 
would that men ſhould do unto you, even fo do ' 


uno them, A law by which every claim of 


night may be immediately adjuſted, as far as. 
the private conſcience requires to be inform. _ 
ed; a law, of which every man may find the 
expoſition in his own breaſt, and which may 
always be obſerved without any other qualifi- 
cations than honeſty of intention, and purity: 
of vin. * 19. 


N this Law, Nigel, ſome fons of 0 
pbiſtry have been ſubtile enough to throw 5 
miſts, which have darkened their own eyes. 
To find means of perplexing that univerſab 
principle upon which every queſtion of ju- 
ſtice, between one man and another, is to 
be decided; they have enquired whether a+ 
man, conſcious to himſelf of unreaſonable 
wiſhes, be bound to gratify them in another. 
But ſurely there needed no long delibera- 


tion to conclude, that the deſires, which are- . 


to Wund by us as the meaſure of right, 
F ; muſt 
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muſt be ſuch as we approve, — 
ought to pay no regard to thoſe expectations | 
in others which we condemn in ourſelves, 
and which, however they may intrude upon 
our imagination, we. know: it our duty to re- 
iſt and eee, . 
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[One of be erated Es which, 
have been produced as e tome {kill in 
the direction of conſcience to adapt them ta, 
this great rule, is that of a criminal aſking 
mercy of his judge, who cannot but know 
that if he was in the ſtate of the ſupplicant, 
he ſhould deſire that pardon which he now 
denies. The difficulty of this ſophiſm will 
vaniſh, if we remember that the parties are m, 
reality on one fide criminal, and on the o- 
ther the community of which the magiſtrate 
is only the miniſter, and by which he is in- 
truſted, with the publick ſafety, _ The magi- 
ſtrate therefore in pardoning a man unwor- 
thy of pardon, _ betrays the truſt with which 
he is inveſted, gives away what is not his 
on, and, apparently, does to others what 
he would not that others ſhould do to bim, 
Even the community, whoſe right i is ſtill great-. 
er to arbitrary grants of mercy, is bound; 


by 


* 


"- 


- 
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. 


by thoſe'laws which regard. the great republick 
0 mankind, and cannot juſtify ſuch forbear- 
ance as may promote wickedneſs, ard leſſen 
the general confidence and ſecurity in which 
all have an equal intereſf, and which all are 
therefore bound to maintain. For this rea- 
ſon the ſtate has not a right to erect a gene- 
ral ſanctuary for fugitives, or giye protec- 
tion to fuch as have forfeited their lives by 

_ crimes againſt the Jaws of common: morality 
_ equally acknowledged by all nations, becauſe 
no people can, without infraction of the uni- 
verſal league of ſocial beings, incite, by 
proſpects of impunity and ſafety, thoſe practi- 
ces in another dominion, which they would 

——_—_ puniſh | in their ... 
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4 0 N 1 dee oſ uncertainty and heſita- 


tion, in thoſe by whom this great rule has 
been commented and dilated, is the confuſton 
of what the caſuiſts are careful to diſtinguiſh, 
debts of juſtice and debts of charity. The im- 
"mediate and primary intention of this pre- 
cept, is to eſtabliſh a rule of juſtice for the 
tribunal of conſcience ; and I know not 
whether invention, or ſophiſtry, can ſtart a 
Ape difficulty to retard its application, when 
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ii is thus eapreſſed and explained, I7 every 
man allow. the claim of right in "which - . 
he ſhould think 3 to make in te 

e $230 00-+ 4.7 
Tas hard of 40 FOR 1 e . 
duties which we owe to others not merely as 
required by juſtice, but as dictated by bene vo- 
lence, admits in its on nature greater com 
plication of circumſtances and greater latitude 
of choice. Juſtice is indiſpenſably and uni- 
verſally neceſſary, and what is neceſſary muſt 
always be limited, uniform, and diſtinct. 
But beneficence though in general equally en- 
joined by our religion, and equally needful 
to the conciliation of the divine favour, is 
yet, for the moſt part, with regard to its ſin- 
gle acts, elective and voluntary. We may cer- 
tainly, without injury to our fellow beings, 
allow in the diſtribution of kindneſs ſome- 
thing to our affections, and change the mea- 
ſure of our liberality according to our opini- 
ons and proſpects, our hopes and fears. This 
rule therefore is not equally determinate and 
abſolute with reſpect to offices of kindneſs, 
and acts of liberality, becauſe liberality and 
kindneſs, abſolutely determined, would loſe - 
tow nature; oo _— could'y we be called ten- 
$0 S311 7 . $7 l 1 5 der 
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der, or charitable, for giving chatwhich ve 
A poſitively” forbidden to wands, 
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Var even in adjuſting then extent. of our 
' beneficence no other, meaſure can ky taken 
than this precept affords us, for we can only. 
know what others ſuffer or want, by con- 
ſidering how we ſhould be affected in the 
ſame ſtate; nor can. we proportion our aſſiſt- 
ance by any other rule than that of doing what 
we ſhould then expect from others, It indeed. 
generally happens that the giver and receiver 
differ in their opinions of generoſity; the ſamem 
partiality to his on intereſt inclines one to 
large expectations, and the other to ſparing; 
diſtributions. Perhaps the infirmity of hu- 
man nature will ſcarcely ſuffer a man groan 
ing under the e, of diſtreſs, to judge 
rightly of the kindneſs of his friends, or to 
think they have done enough till his dehver- 
ance is compleated; it is therefore apparent 
that not what we might wiſh; but what we 
could demand from others, we are obliged to 
grant, ſince, though we can eaſily know ho- 
much we might claim, it is eb DIG to de- 
termine what we ſhould hope. 


. bay in 1 enquiries concerning, "the bac, 
tice of voluntary and occalional virtues, it is 
| ſafeſt 
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_ for minds not appreſid with ſuperſti- 


tious fears to determine againſt their own in- 
clinations, and ſecure themſelves from defici- | 


ency by being more than they believe ſtrictly 
neceſſary, For of this every man may be 
certain that, if he were to exchange condi- 
tions with his dependent, he ſhould expect 


more than, with the utmoſt exertion of his. 


-ardour, he now will prevail upon himſelf to 
perform; and when our reaſon has no ſettled 
rule, and our paſſions are ſtriving to miſlea . 
us, it is ſurely Wann N rac err 
the ou of — . 
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3 Caſtor x enit fo ft ut onnia vendat, 
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1 SurrosE it ea not be necelary * 


ſolicit your good will by any ſormal 
preface or apology, when I have informed 
you, that I have long been known in the 
world of learning, as the moſt laborious and 
zealous virtuoſo that the preſent age has had 
the honour of producing, and that the in- 
conveniencies which I now ſuffer, © have 
been been brought apon me by an unex- 
. tinguiſhable ardour of curioſity, and an un- 
ſhaken perſeverance in the acquiſition .of all 
the productions of art and nature. 


IT was obſerved; from my entrance into 


the world, that I had ſomething uncommon 
in my diſpoſition,- and that there appeared in 
me very early tokens of genius, ſuperior to 


the bulk of mankind. I was always an ene- 


E TV 
* 
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my to. trifles;z - the play things which my mo- 


| ther beſtowed 3 


that I might diſcover the method of their 


ſtryQure; and the cauſes of their motions; 


of all the toys with which children are de- 
Ughted I valued only my coral, and as footy 
as I: could ſpeak, aſked, like Peireſc, innu- 
merable queſtions which the maids about me 


could not reſolve. As I grew older I was 


more thoughtful and ſerious, and inſtead of 
amuſing myſelf with puerile Iierſions, . 
collections of natural rarities, and never 
walked into the fields without bringing home 
ſtones of remarkable forms, or inſets 'of 


ſome uncommon ſpecies. I never entered an 
old houſe, frem Which T did not take away 


me painted glaſs,” and often Tarherſted that 
I was not one ef that happy generation who 


demoliſhed the convents and 3 and 


OO. 


1 C wry © 
* t 9 F * +, a 


brrne Ws early FOOT, by a tall in 
folid knowledge, I paſſed my. youth with 
very little diſturbance from paſſions and ap- 
petites, and having nd pleaſure in the com · 
pany of boys and girls, who talked of plays, 
| SE”.  politicks, 
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enquiries with. inceſſant diligence, aid; ee 
amaſſed more ſtones, moſſes, and ſhells, than 


are to be found in many celebrated collec- 
tions, at an age in which the greateſt part 7 


of young men arc ſtudying under tutors, ar 


endeavouring to recommend themſelves to 
notice hy ee, cok air, a0 ie 
a_— 7. 


1 


n zn 1 0 1 | 
I became, by the death of my father, poſ- 


85 ſeſſed of a ſmall. eſtate in land, with a very 
large ſum of money in the public funds, and 


muſt confeſs. that I did not much lament 
him, for he was a man of mean parts, bent 


rather upon growing rich than wiſe. He 
once fretted at the expence of only ten ſhil- 


Ungs, which he happened to overhear me of- 


fering for the ſting of a hornet, though it 


was a cold moiſt ſummer, in which very few 


| hornets had been ſeen. He often recom- 


mended to me the ſtudy of phyſick, in which, 


faid he,. you may at once gratify your curio- 


fity after natural hiſtory, and ęncreaſe your. 


Et fortune by benefiting mankind. 1 heard 


ww” Mr. Raml ler, with pity, and A 
| ; was | 
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was no proſpect of elevating a mind formed 
to grovel, ſuffercd him to pleaſe. himſelf with . 
hoping that I ſhould ſomętime follow bis ad- 
vice. For you kno that there are men, 
with whom, when they have , once ſettled a 2 
notion in their heads, it is 455 very little” pure 
poſe t to diſpute. a 


ale now left ly to my own in 
dinations, I very ſoon enlatged the bounds 
of my curioſity, and contented myſelf no 
longer with ſuch rarities as required only 
judgment and induſtry, and when once 


found, might be had for nothing. I now 


turned my thoughts to. Exoticis and Antiques, | 
and became ſo well known for my generous 
patronage of ingenious men, that in y levee 
was crowded with viſitants, ſome to ſee my 
muſeum, and hers to Encreaſe its treaſures, 
by ſelling me Me _ _ oper. prone from 


other countries. 4 1 ZAR 
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| Tale ex . 
neſs of conception, which contents itſelf 
with cultivating ſome ſingle corner of the 
field of ſcience ; I took the whole region into 


my view, and wiſhed it of yet greater extent. 


9 no man's power can be equal'to his will, 
| Fa I was , 
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aceording to its true ſituation, and by which, 
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I was forced to proceed by flow. degrees, and 


to purchaſe what chance, or kindneſs hap- 


penel to preſent- J did not, however, pro- 
eeed without ſome deſign, or imitate the in- 


diſcretion of thoſe, who begin a thouſand col- | 
lections, and finiſh none. Having been al- 


ways a lover of geography, I determined to 


collect the maps drawn in the rude and bar- 


barous times, before any regular ſurveys, or 
juſt obſervations. ; and have, at a great ex- 
pence, brought together a volume, in which, * 
perhaps, not a ſingle country is laid down 


' the that defires to know the errors of the an- 
tient ;Beographers, may de amply I. 


"11 DID not fuſſer mpſets, however, to Dy” 
the products of our own country; but as Afrel 
received the tribute of the Welch in Wolve's 
heads, I allowed my tenants to pay their 
rents in Butterfles, till I had exhauſted the 
papilionaceous tribe. I then directed them to 


the purſuit of other animals, and obtained, © 


by this eaſy method, moſt of the grubs and 
 nifecgs, Eli elk 1. or water can ſupply. 
ke Thaye 
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I have thee ſpecies of Earthworms not known 
to the naturaliſts, have diſcovered a new ephe- 
mera, and can ſhew' ſcur Waſps that were 
taken torpid in their winter quarters. I have; 5 
from my own ground, the lrongeſt blade of 
graſs upon record, and once accepted, as a 
half year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear 
containing more grains than 2 been ſeen 


"EM upon 3 122 v 4 
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0 

Our 1 of my tenents o mach degleted 
his own intereſt, as to ſupply me, in a whole 
ſummer, with only two horſe-fles, and thoſe- 
of little. 1 more than the common fize ; 3. and 1 | 
was. upon the brink of ſeizing for. arrears,. 4 
when his good fortune threw. a white Mole. I 
in his way, for which. he Was nat only Fe 
given, but rewarded... S954 ah 


asses W 8 
I bust, otras Hilw 18170467 tet 

eee eee een 
3 ſmall expence, nor ſhould. Fhaye; 
ventured to rank myſelf among the virtuoſi 
witkout better claims. I have ſnffered no- 
thing worthy the regard of a wiſe map to 
N my notice: I Ll ranſacked the. uM, 
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and che new world, and been equally n 
tive to paſt ages and the preſent. For the | 
illuſtration of antient hiſtory, I can ſhew a 
marble, of Which the infcription, though” it 


: is not n now \ legible, appears from ſome broken 


remains of the letters, to have been 70 
can, and therefore probably engraved be- 
fore the foundation of Rome. A; have two. 
pieces of porphyry found among the r ruins of 
Epheſus, and three letters broken off * 

learned traveller from the monuments at Per- 


ſcpelis is; a piece of ſtone which paved the Areo- 


pages of Athens, and a plate without figures 
or characters, which was ſound at Corinth, 
and which 1 therefore believe to be that 


; metal, which! was once valued before gold. 
I have fand gathered out of the Granicus; a 


fragment of Trajau's bridge over the Danube; 
ſome of the mortar which cemented the water- 
the 3 ne n a turf with fre 


gage dug from the field of RY 


N vo not wiſh to raife che envy of unſuc- 


cefiful collectors, 165 too c r a diſplay” 
s N 
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of my ſcientifick wealth, but cannot: forbear 


to obſerve; that there are few regions of the 


globe which are not honoured with ſome me- 
morial in my cabinets. + The Perfian mos 
narchs are ſaid to have boaſted the greatneſs 


of their empire: by being ſerved at their ta- 


bles with drink from the Ganges and che Da- 
nube ] can ſhew one vial, of which the wa- 
ter: was formerly an icicle- on the crags of 


Caucaſus, and another that contains what once 


was'z ſnow on the top of Atlas; in a third is 


\ dew bruſhed from a Banana in the gardens of 
Iþahan; and, in another brine that once 


rolled in the pacific ocean - I flatter myſelf 


at the honour which;my labours have procured 
to my country, and therefore, I ſhall tell you 


that Britain can by my care boaſt- of a ſnail 2 
that has crawled upon the wall of China; a 


humming bird which an American, priticeſs 


wore in. her ear; the tooth of an elephant 


who carried the queen of Siam; the ſxin of an 


ape that. was kept in the palace of the great 


mogul ; a ribbon that adorned one of the 
maids. of a Turkiſh ſultana; and a ſymeter once 
wielded 40 a ſoldier of Mas the e 
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In colleQing antiquities of every country, 
1 have been careſul to chuſe only by intrinſic. 
Worth, and real uſefulneſs without regard to 
party or PRI T have therefore a lock of 
Cremwel!'s hair in a box turned from a piece 
of che eh oak; and keep, in the ſame 

| drawers, ſand ſcraped from the coffin of king: 
Richard, and a commiſſian ſigned by Henry 
VII. I have equal veneration for the ruff of 
Elizabeth and the ſhoe of Mary of Scciland . 
and ſhould loſe, with like regret, a tobacco» 
pipe of Raleigh, and a ſtirrup of king James. 
1 bave paid the ſame price for a glove. of 
Lewis, and a thimble of queen Mary; for a 
| ORE and a ee 47 
| dere T c dh | 


Vo > will eaſy ling that en accumu- 
fations were not made without ſome diminu- 
tion of my fortune, for 1 Was fo well known 
to ſpare no coſt, that at every ſale ſome bid 
againſt me for hire, ſome for ſport, and ſome- 
for malice ; and, if I aſked the price of any 
thing it was ſufficient to double the demand. 
For curioſity, trafficking thus with avarice, 
the wealth of India had not been enough 1 
and I, by little and little, transferred all my- 
| money 
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money from the fynds to my cloſet: here 1 
as inelined to ſtop, and live upon my eſtate 
in ſiterary leiſure; but the fale of the Harleiaw' 
coltection ſhodk my reſolution 3-1 . 
my land, and purchaſed thirty medale, which 
I could never find defore;” T have at length 
bought til I can buy no longer, and che 
cruelty of my creditors has ſeized my repoſi-- 
tory; I am therefore condemned to diſperſe 


what the labour of an age will not reaſſemble. 
L fubmit to that which cannot be oppoſed, and 
ſhall; in à ſhort time, declare à fates I have, 
2 it is yet in my power; ſent you à peb- 
ble, pick d up by Tavernier on the banks of 
tht dase for which I. deſire no other re- 
compence than that yo wil ne 
N an e 
erst tus. 
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Ni utile off quad facids flutta ft; gloria. ”H K. 
HE publication of the letter in my laſt 
Peper! has 3 led me to the con- 
Fs ſſideration 
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ſideration of that thirſt after curioſities, which. 
often draws contempt and ridicule upon — 
but which is perhaps no otherwiſe blameable,.. 
than as it wants thoſe circumſtantial recom- 
mendations hich have long been obſerved to- 
add luſtre even to moral excellencies, and are 
abſolutely neceſſary to the grace 1 
ee NM We v3 ff? 


. 


a tee FR ack pete 
on thoſe who poſleſs i it, that they might pro- 
bably have eſcaped all cenſure, had they been: 
able to agree among themſelves: but as envy- 
and competition have divided the republick of 
letters into faQions, they have neglected the 
common interaſt 4 each has called in foreign: - 
aid, and endeavoured to ſtrengthen his-own = 
eauſe e by the frown of power, the hiſs of i ig- 
norance, and the clamour of popularity. They 
have all — ſo much 2 in elde, 
tual hoſtilities they demoliſhed thoſe cken 5 
which veneration had raiſed for their ſecurity, 
and laid themſelves open to ĩnvadeis, by 
| whom every region of e is foam y laid 
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Tux xt paſſes between men of different 
ſtudies and profeſſions a conſtant reciproca- 
tion of reproaches. Tue collector of ſbells 
and tones, wonders at the folly of him who 
paſtes leaves and fowers upon paper, pleaſes” 
himſelf with colours that are perpetually fad- 
ing, and amaſles with care What cannot be 
preſerved. The hunter of inſects ſtands a- 
mazed that any man can waſte much off 
his ſhort time upon lifeleſs matter, while ; 
many. tribes. of animals are yet neglected. 
Every one is inclined not only to promote 
his own ſtudy, but to exclude all others from. 
regard, and having heated his imagination 
with ſome favourite purſuit, woridets that 
che reſt of ae A e Gr ver 
W e e ++ 
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Tra are, dead many Lubjetts of 
ſtudy which ſeem but remotely allied to uſe-" 
ful knowledge, and. are of little importance 90 
to happineſs or virtue; ; Nor is it eaſy to for- 
bear ſome fallies of merriment, or expreſ- 
ſions of pity, when we ſee a man wrinkled . 
with attention, and emaciated with ſolici- 
tude in the inveſtigation of queſtions never 
3 and of which" without. any | 

viſible 


0 * EY * * * 
T5 * wa. 1 
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norance. Vet it is to dierte 
any well intended labours, or ee 9. 

6 innocent cuiolity.z,, for be who ” 4 

ed.in ſearches, which by any deduftion. 


conſequences tend to the. benefit of life, is 
- ſurely Jaudable, in compariſon of thoſe Fog 


ſpend their time in counteracting happineſs, 


and filling the world with-wron and dan- 
ger, confuſion and remorſe. No man can 


perform ſo little, as not #6 have reaſon to 
congrarulate himfelf on his merits, when he: 
| bebolds the multitudes that live in total idleneſs, 


aud bave never "m8 endeavoured to be 2 5 


7 


Ir is impolible' to 18 a 
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of any enquiry, or to foreſee what conſequen- . 
ces new diſcovery may produce. He uh“ 
ſuffers not his faculties to lie torpid, has & 


| chance, Whatever be his employment, of 
doing good to his fellow- creatures. There 
are probably in every part of nature pow 
ers and qualities yet undiſcoverod,,. which 


might be applied to the advantage of 1 man- 
kind, but which, can never be known with- 


"out the labour of experiment. | He who firſt 
' ranged. the woods in ſearch of medicinal 

ſprings, or climbed ie mountains fon ſalu- 
„ | 8 tary 
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tary. plants, has undoubtedly merited the 
gratitude of poſterity, how much ſoever his: © 
frequent miſcarriages- might excite. the-ſcarn: 
ol bis contemporaries,» I what appears lit 
tle. be. univerlally deſpiſed. nothing greater” 
can be attained, for whatever is great was» 


at. firſt little, - and roſe to its preſent bulk by 
gradual acceſſions, ſucceſſive Jengroverneinte 
and accumulated own. ats nt OE 24 


P. ada Pavan wi, hlid 
TnoszE aw lay: e he ume or their 
money in aſſembling matter for contempla- 
tion, and forming repoſitories of natural or ar- 
tificial rarities, are ſurely entitled to ſume de- 
gree of reſpect, though in a flight of gaiety it 
de eaſy to ridicule their treaſure, or in à ft 
ſullenneſs to deſpiſe i it, A man goes nat av 
way much eee having enjoyed: the 
_ Privilege. of handling the tooth: of a-ſhark, 
or the paw of a white bear; yet though 
ſome particular curioſities may be rated byt 
their owners beyand their valus, there is 
nothing more worthy; of admiration to 2 
philoſophical eye than the ſtructute of uni- 


mals, by which they are qualified to ſup- 
eee 


wars 
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of all natural productions it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that they exhibit evidences of inſi- 
nite wiſdom, bear their teſtimony to che 
ſupteme reaſon; and excite in the mind new” 
raptures een, - b nec 
I * | n phi 185 & 2 
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'To collect the ee of art ant ex- , 
angles of mechanical ſcience or manual a- 
bility is unqueſtionably uſeful, even when 
the things themſelves are of ſmall impor- 
tance, becauſe it is always advantageous to 
know how far the human powers have pro- 
ceeded, and how much nene l own? 
to de within the reach of diligence. It is 
datutal for idleneſs and timidiey to detpalr 
without being overcome, and to forbear 
attempts for fear of being defeated ; and we 
may promote the invigoration of faint en- 
| _ 'deavours, by being able to prove what has 
i been already performed; for though it may 
$H ſometimes happen that the greateſt inſtances 
of ingenuity-have been exerted in triſſes, yet 
the ſame principles and the ſame expedients 
may be applied to more important purpoſes, 
and the movements which put into action 
* N "A wonder 


ants # 
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wonder of ignorance, may be employed to- 
drain. fens, or manufacture metals, to aſſiſt 
Nr erer ebe Ae 


part of many collections, 1 have 1 great 


regard when they are to ne - 
they are foreign, / and can. ſuggeſt no im- 
proyement of our on practice. Vet they 
are not all equally uſeleſs, nor can it be always 


ſafely. determined, Which ſhould be rejected = 


or retained, for they may. ſometimes unex- 
pectedly contribute to the illuſtration of his 
ſtory, to the knowledge of the natural com- 
modities of the country, or 4 the n 


and cuſtoms of, een 2 alin) ? 


Fe a c 
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lower rank, which owe their value merely 


to accident, and which can convey no in- 


formation, nor ſatisfy any rational deſire. 
Such ate many fragments of antiquity, as 
urns and pieces of pavement;; and things 
which are held in veneration only for have 
ing 00 e n vs hre eee 
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_ cafion, as the lanchern of. Guy: ove.” "Phe 


log or preſervation of theſe ſeems to be a 
indifferent, nor ean I pereeive why the pe 
ſeſſion of them ſhonld be covetcd, Ve, 
5 perhaps, even this curieſity is implarited b 
dbature ; and when Fü find Twhy confeſfin q 
- (Himſelf, that he could not forbear at At 
to viſit the walls and houſes which” che ell | 
philoſophers had frequented or:inftabited, and 
recollect the reverence which ray nation. 
civil and barbarous, has paid ts" the gröund 
| iba has been bufied, am afraid to 
declare againſt the general voice of mankind;. 
and am'inclined to belieye, that this regard. 
which we involuntarily pay to the meaneſt 
telique of à man great and iſheſtridus;' is in- 
tended as an incitement to labour, n; 


encouragement to expect the ſame renown, - if 
| ir be ſought by the ſame virtues, eb 


Tur virwoſo that ie f 
2 entibuting nothing to the encreaſe of 
knowledge, but perhaps he may b ſemztimes- 
juſtly culpable for confining himſelf to buſi - 
nefs- bebbow nis genius; for lofing in trihing 
amuſements and petty” ſpeculations, thoſe 
hours which he might have ſpent in nobler 
ſudtes, and in Which he might mg ena 
_ | 1 
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new light to the intellectual world. It is in- 
deed never without grief, that I find a man 
eapable of ratiocination or invention enliſt- 
ing himſelf in this ſecondary clas of learning a 
for when he has once diſcoyered. a method of 


gratifying his defire of eminence by expence 
rather than by labour, and knqwn the {weets- 
of a life bleſt at once with the eaſe of idleneſo, 
and the reputation, of knowledge, he will not 
eaſily be brought to undergo again the tgil of 
thinking, or leave his toys and bis. trinkets 
for arguments and ideas, arguments which re- 
quire circuntſpection and vigilance, and ideas 
which cannot be obtained hut by the drudgery 
of meditation. He will gladly ſhut himſelf 
up forever with his ſhells'and medals, like the 
companions of Ulyſſes, who having taſted. * 
the fruit of Lotos, would not even by the 
hope of ſceing their own country, 'be tempt- 


ed again to eee 


ale As br her 5 
AwTov iH lila verd. Adee. 4 


CortecTioNs of this kind are of uſe 
to the learned, as heaps. of ſtone and piles of 
timber are neceſſary to the architect. But to · 
dig the quarry or to ſearch the field, requires 

l „ m® 


— 
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not much of any quality, beyond ſtubborn per- 
ſeverance; and though genius muſt often lye 
inactive without this humble and negleRed 
- aflitance, yet this can claim Arenen 249 
ert rere gs REES) 


To mean underſtandings, it is indeed fuk 
| ficient honour to be numbered amongſt the 
weſt labourers of learning 3 but ſurely dif- 
ferent abflities muſt find different taſks. To 
| hew ſtone would have been unworthy! of Pal: 
© das; and to have rambled in ſearch of ſhells 
and nba had ve in unt with ey a__ 
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Cimarum: fire motor, e, 
|  mearum, 5 
Fr pueri cuſtos, affi duuſque comer, | by 
Fam mihi migreſtunt-toſa ſudaria barba,— | 
Sed tibi non crevi : te nofter villicus ht * 5 
7. diſpenſator, te donus ipſa favet. » 
orb obſervay, quereris, ſuſpiria alt 2 
Et vis a ferulis axe ira mau . 
Man, 
To a BAM 6AM ; 
uz een 21 3 14817 
ou ſeem in r papers to be 
an enemy to tyranny and © 10 
and to look with indifference and impar- 
tality upon the world; I ſhall therefore 


lay my aten pen ich great confidence, 


and hope by your deciſion to · be {et free from by 


the unreaſonable reſtraints which I now ſuffer, 
and enabled: to juſtify myſelf againſt the ac- 

cuſations which ſpite and Ga On 
plat we. bis i ae? 


Arx the age of five ven! Fla my mother, 
and n father being a man in public employ- 
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hot, and neither by his ide wr temper 
very well qualified to ſuperintend the educa- 
tiom of a girl, committed me to the care of his . 
ſiſter, a woman of virtue and diſcretion, who 
inſtructed me with the authority, and, not 
to deny her what ſhe may juſtly claim, with: 
the affection of a patent. . She had not in- 

deed very elevated ſeatimeats- or extenſive 
views, but her principles were good, and der 
intentions pure, and though ſame may prac» 
tiſe more virtues, ſearce any commit- fewer: 


Gowns. this 1 lady I en a 
common rules af decent banaviour,: nfl AM. 
the landing maxim of dameſtick-prudenct 3 
and might have gron up by degrees to 2 
ceuntry ge nte woman, without any thoughts 
of ranging beyond the neighbourbeed, hac 
not Flauia come down; laſt ſummer, n ; 
Her relations in the next village: F'was take 
of courſe, to compliment the ſtranger, 4 
was, at the firſt fight, ſurprized at the un 
concera with which ſhe ſaw herſelf pared at 
by company whom ſhe. bad never known be- | 
fore; at the carcleſneſs with which the den 


nn N 
1 4 
p l 
« . 
"WON 
-" 4 - 
* 


ppt cEENNBUES: We 
ed camplimetits, andithe readineſs with which 
_ the returned them. I found ſhe had ſome- 
thing which I perceived myſelf-to want, and 
could not 'birt- wiſh.to be like her, at once 
eaſy and offficious, attentive and .unembarraſ- 
ſed. I went home, and for four days could 
think and talk of nothing but miſs Nauia 
though my aunt told me, that ſhe was a 


forward 5 W beck a before: 


LS aid Thy a4 - 3 1810 We #3 


* 's : * 4 x - < * * P - * 


Ae eb tes ne e d 
iſe im my heart a new confuſion of love, 
efteen, and admiration. I ſoon ſaw her againg 
amd ſtill found neu charins in her air, beha- | 
viour, and converlation. You who have known 
the world may, perhaps, have obſerved, that 
formality ſoon ceaſes between young per- 
ſons. 1 know not, indeed, how others are 
affected on ſuch occaſions, but T found my- 
elf irreſillibly allured to friendſhip and inti- 
macy, by the familiar complaiſance and airy 
gaiety of Flavia, fo that in a few. weeks I 
became her favourite, aud all the time was 
Ne es,” _ W N . 


' Ä 
— — — 
— wm 


and could not forbear to wonder that any one 


* * 
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po Mae often to me, ſhe neceſſarily 
ſpent ſome hours with my aunt, to whom ſhe 


paid great reſpect, by low. courteſies, ſub⸗ 


miſive compliance, and ſoft acquieſcence; 
but as 1 became gradually more accuſtomed 
to her manners, I diſcovered that her divility 


wWas general; that there was a certain degree 


of deference ſhewn by her to circumſtances 
and appearances ; that many went away flat- 
tered-by her humility, whom ſhe deſpiſed in 


her heart; that the influence of far the great- 


eſt part of thoſe with whom ſhe converſed, 
ceaſed with their preſence 5 and that ſome- 
times ſhe did not remember the names of 

them whom, without any intentional inſinceri- 
ty or falſe commendation, her habitual ciyility. 


had ſent away with very high un 0 


their e own e Teng 

"Tr was not long LES 1 nn that- = 
my aunt's opinion was not of much weight 
in Flavia's deliberations, and that te was 
looked upon by her as a woman of nar-- , 


to ſentiments, without knowledge of books, 
or obſervations on mankind. I had hitherto 
. conſidered my aunt, as entitled by her wiſ⸗ 


dom and experience to the higheſt. reverence, 


ſo 


* 
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ſo much younger mould venture to ſuſpec 
her of error, or of ignorance; but my ſur⸗ by 
prize was without uneaſineſs, and being nor 
accuſtomed to think Flæuia always in the 

right, I very readily learned from ber '46 1 
truſt my own reaſon, to conſider every que · 15 
ſtion for myſelf, and to believe it poſſible, 
chat mA geh _ yu: OT Mer be 
a 33:3 . 


"2 > 5 


* 
1 3995 . 4 


= — ——— — m 


"LH had 1 We Ind uſed fo 
often to converſe on ſubjecis of learning, 
that ſhe put all the men in the county to | 
flight, © except the old parſ6n, who declared ET 
himſelf much delighted with ther company, 
becauſe ſhe gave him opportunity to recollect 
the ſtudies ' of his younger years, and had 
made him rub che duſt off his Homer which 
had lain unregarded in his cloſet. With | 5 
Homer and a thouſand other names familiar 
to Flavia,” I had no acquaintance, bat be- 
ganby comparing her accompliſhments with | 3 
my own, -to repine at my education, and 
wiſh that T had not been ſo long confined to 
the company of theſe fronr whom nothing 
hut Wen was to be learned. I then. 
"YE 1 ſet 


- 


: 
2 
7 
8 0 a _ _— —_— — — — T 
— — —_— — U it — _ 
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ö 
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bourly bofſting upot®*my mindz And was en- 
Taptured at the . proſpect. of re 09h 


—— 


commended, and heard her opinion of their 
beauties and defects; I.-ſaw- new worlds, 


with 6 


s 7 Y q - L 
** * 4 


us 40% ending that 4 e 


"which I had undertaken to adorn with tare 
key-work againſt winter, made very flow ' 


advances and that I had added in two months 
but three leaves to a flowered apron then in 
the frame, ſoon took the alarm, and with 
all the zeal of honeſt folly exclaimed againſt 
my new acquaintance, . ho had filled me 
with idle notions, and turned my head with 
books, But ſhe had now loſt her authority, 


for I began to find innumerable miſtakes in 
her opinions, and improprieties in her lan- 


guage ; and therefore thought myſelf no 
longer bound to pay much regard to one Che 


knew little beyond her needle and her dairyg | 


and who profeſſed to think that nothing more 


is required of a woman than to ſee that the 
houſe is clean, and that the maids n * * 


and riſe at @ certaig. hour, | 


| bet mel to n endesa sene 


— 
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as ſeducing me, and to imagine that when 


| ſhe ſnatches my book out of my hand, tears 


Sas ſeemed howeyer to look upon Flavia 


her influence. was withdrawn, . I ſhould re- 
turn to my allegiance ; ſhe therefore content= 
ed herſelf with remote hints, and gentle ad- 
monitions, intermixed with ſage hiſtories i 
the miſcarriages of wit, and diſappointments | 
of pride. But ſince ſhe has found, that, tho? | 
Flavia is departed, J ſtill perſift in my new 
ſcheme, ſhe has at length loſt her patience; . 


my paper if ſhe finds me writing, burns Fla. 
via's letters before my face if ſhe. can ſeize 
them, and threatens to lock me up, and to 
complain to my father of my perverſeneſs. If 
women, ſhe ſays, would but know their du- 
ty and their intereſt, they would be careful ta 
acquaint themſelves with family affairs, and 
many a penny might be ſaved; for while the | 
miſtreſs of the houſe is ſcribbling and reading, 
ſervants are junketing, and linnen is wear- 
ing out. She then takes me round the roms, 
ſhews'me the worked hangings, and chairs of 
tent-ſtich, and aſks whether all this was _ 
with a pen and a book. _ TOTS, 


Vol. 8 : 1488 


* 


| TILL bg 1 
1 The RAM BLE R. Neg. 
'I canxoT deny that I ſometimes laugh, 
and ſometimes am ſullen, but ſhe has not 
_ delicacy enough to be much moved either 
with my mirth or my gloom, if ſhe did not 
by this change of my manners. She had for 
ſome years marked out young Mr. Surly, an 
heir in the neighbourhood, remarkable for 
his love of fighting - cocks, as an advanta- 
geous match, and was extremely pleaſed with 
the civilities which he uſed to pay me, till 
under Flavia's tuition I learned to talk of 
ſubjects which he could not underſtand. This, 
ſhe ſays, is the conſequence of female ſtudy; 


girls grow too wiſe to be adviſed, and too 
ſtubborn to be commanded ; but ſhe, is re- 


ſolved to try who ſhall govern, | and will 
r bamour ay ſhe breaks my yr 


* U 


TRR menaces, Mr. Rambler, 8 
times make me quite angry; for I have þeen 
ſixteen, theſe ten weeks, and think myſelf 
exempted from the dominion of a governeſs, 
who has no pretenſions to more ſenſe or 
knowledge than myſelf. I am reſolved, ſince 
J am as tall and as wiſe as other women, to 
be no longer treated like a girl. Miſs Flavia 
* often * _ that ladies of my age go 


to 


- — 


4 FF 
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to aſſemblies and routs, without their mo- 


thers and their aunts; I ſhall therefore, from 


this time, leave aſking advice, and refuſe to 
give accounts. I hope you will publiſh; fome- 


ching in defence of my conduct, and ſlate 


the time at which young ladies may. judge 
for themſelves, which I am ſure you cannot 


but think ought to begin before ſixteen ; if 
you are inclined to delay it longer, I ſhall 
have very little Rr to your, 8 


or 1 | 


My aunt * tells me of the advantages 


of experience, and of the deference due to 


ſeniority ; and both ſhe and all the antiquated 


part of the world talk of the unreſerved obe- 
dience which they paid to the commands of 
their parents; and the undoubting confidence 


with which they liſtened to their precepts; 
of the terrors which they felt at a frown, and 
the humility with. which they fupplicated for- 


giveneſs whenever they had offended. I can- 


not but fancy that this boaſt is too general to 
be true, and that the young and the old were 
always at variance. I have, however, told 
my aunt that I will mend whatever ſhe will 


prove to be wrong z but ſhe replies that ſhe | 
has reaſons of her own, and that ſhe is ſorry 


MY La to 


* | | | 1 N. 0 „ 
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to live in an age when girls have the impu- 
1 ART TInk e 

12 0 1 Mr. Randlr, to know 
whether I am not as wiſe as my aunt, and 
whether when ſhe preſumes to check me as a 
baby, I may not pluck up a ſpirit and return 
Her infolence, I ſhall not proceed, to extre- 
mities without your advice, which is there- 


n * ; 
MYR TYL LA. 


{ 
P. 8. Remember Iam 8 ſixteen, 


9 
—— 
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Oria ſi tollas periere Cupidinis a arcus 
e, * et * luce faces. 


ANY writers of 5 1 5 in — 

ſick have laid out their diligence up- 
on the conſideration of thoſe diſtempers to 
which men are more remarkably expoſed by 
particular ſtates of life, and very learned 
treatiſes have been produced upon the mala- 
dies of the camp, the ſea, and the mines. 
There is, indeed, ſcarcely any employment 
which a man accuſtomed to anatomical en- 
quiries, and medical refinements, would not 
find reaſons for declining as dangerous to 
health, did not his learning or experience in- 
form him, that almoſt every occupation, 
however inconvenient or formidable, is hap- 
pier and ſafer than a life of ſloth. 4 
Tux neceſſity of action is not only de- 
monſtrable from the fabrick of the body, but 
evident from obſervation. of the univerſal 
5 l of mankind, who for the preſerva-· | 
WV 3 tion 


LAS %. 
_ i *. 
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tion of health, in thoſe whoſe rank or 
wealth exempts them from the neceſfity of 
lucrative labour, have invented ſports and 


diverſions, though not of equal uſe to the ? 


world with manual trades, yet of equal fa- 
tigue to thofe that practife them, and differ-. 
ing only from the drudgery of the huſband- 
man or manufacturer, as they are acts of 


choice, and therefore performed without the 


painful ſenſe of compulſion. The huntſman 
riſes early, perſues his game through all the 
duangers and obſtructions of the chaſe, ſwims 

rivers, and ſcales pretipices, till he feturns. 
| home no leſs haraſſed can the Yoldier; and 
has, perhaps, ſometimes incurred as great 
hazard of wounds or death: Yet he has no 
motive to incite his ardour; he is * 
dende any penalties for neglect and Gib. 
dience; he. has neither profit or honour to 
expect from his perils and his conqueſts,” but 
toils without the hope either of mutal or 
_ civick garlands, and muſt content himſelf . 
with the praiſe of his tenants and compa- 
nions. 


Bor ſuch indeed is the conſtitution of 


man, that labour may be with great juſtice 
| ſtiled 
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ſtiled its own reward; nor will any external 
incitements be requiſite, if it be conſidered 


how much happineſs is gained, and how much 


miſery eſcaped by frequent and violent _— 
tion of the body. | 


EA 0 de hs u be hoped 
from a ſedentary and unactive habit; eaſe 
a neutral ſtate between pain and pleaſure. 
The dance of ſpirits, the bound of vigour, 
readineſs of enterprize, and defiance of 
fatigue, are reſerved: for him that braces his 
nerves; and hardens his fibres, that keeps his 
limbs pliant with motion, and by frequent 
expoſure fortifies-his frame eee 4 
moni e ef cold and hook, ; . 


Wirm eas, however, Tic could be le- 
eured, many would be content; but nothing 
terreſtrial can be kept at a ſtand. Eaſe, if it 
is not riſing into pleaſure, will be falling to- 
wards pain, and whatever hope the dreams 
of ſpeculation may ſuggeſt of obſerving the 
proportion. between nutriment and labour, 
and keeping the body in a healthy ſtate 5 
ſupplies exactly equal to its waſte, we know 
that, in effect, the vital powers unexcited by 
motion, grow gradually ib that as 
4 G4 — their 


* 4 
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their vigour fails obſtruQions are Rare 
; and that from obſtructions proceed. moſt, of 
' thoſe pains which wear us away ſlowly with 
_ periodical tertures, and which though they 
ſometimes ſuffer life to be long, condemn it 
to be uſeleſs, chain us down on the couch 
of miſery, and mock us with the tome of . 
death, | | 
ExERcIS E, indeed, cannot ſecure us 
from that diſſolution to which we are de- 
creed; but while the ſoul and body conti- 
nue united, it can make the aſſoctation plea- 
ſing, and can give probable hopes that they 
ſhall be disjoined by an eaſy ſeparation. 
It was a principle among the ancients, 
chat acute diſcaſes are from heaven, and 
chronical from ourſelves; the dart of death 
indeed falls from heaven, but we poiſon it 
by our own miſconduct; to dye is the fate 


of man, but-to dye with lingering anguiſh i is 
OY his folly. 


Ir is neceſſary to that perlection of which 
our preſent ſtate is capable; that the mind 
and body ſhould both be kept in action; 
that neither the faculties of the one nor of 
the other be ſuffered to grow lax or torpid 
5 
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10 want of uſe; chat neither health be pur- 

| chaſed by voluntary ſubmiſſion to ignorance, 

nor knowledge cultivated at the expence of 
that health, which muſt enable it either to 

give pleaſure to its poſſeſſor or ' affiſtance to 
others. It is too frequently "the pride 'of 
ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe amuſements -and re- 
creations which give to the reſt of mankind 
ſtrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. 
Solitude and contemplation are indeed ſeldom 
conſiſtent with ſuch ſkill in common exerciſes 
or ſports as is neceſſary to make them practi- 
ſed with delight, and no man is willing to 
do that of which the neceflity is not preſ- 
| fing and immediate, when he knows that his. 
aukwardneſs muſt make bim ndiculous” 


— 
* 
* 


8 qui iſa, ee abfti net armis, 
Indbctuſque Pile, Diſcivs, Trochive quieſcit,, 
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- Favs the man of leaning is "often re- 
an almoſt by his own conſent, to lan- 
guor and to pain; and while in the proſe- 
cution of his ſtudies he ſuffers the wearineſs 
of labour, is ſubje& by his courſe of life. to 

the maladies of idleneſs. FOOT 
E Lr 


S , 


* 
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IT was, perhaps, from the obſervation of 


this, miſchievous omiſſion in thoſe who are | 


employed about intellectual objects, that Locke 


has, in his Sem of Education, fo warmly -| 


urged the "neceflity of a manual trade to 
men of all ranks and profeſſions, that when 
the mind is weary with its proper taſk, it 
may be relaxed by a lighter attentign to 
ſome mechanical operation; and that while 
the vital, functions are reſuſcitated and awa- 
, kened by vigorous motion, the underſtanding 
may be reſtrained . ffom that Vagrance and 
difipation by which it too often relieves it- 
elf after a long intenſeneſß of thought, un- 
leſs ſome allurement be preſented that may 
| engage e without anxiety. 


Tu! BARE is ſo little reaſon for i | 
any. frequent conformity to Locke's precept, 
that it is not neceſſary to enquire whether the 
practice of manual arts might not give occa- 
ſion to petty emulation, and trivial ambition ; 
and whether, if our divines and phyſicians. 
were taught the lathe and the chizze), they 
would not think more of their tools than 
their books; as Nero neglected the care of 
his empire for his chariot and his fiddle. It 
zs certainly dangerous to be too much pleaſed: 
| 4 with. . 
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wich little things; but what is there which | 
may not be perverted? let us, remember 
how much worſe en | might have 
been found for thaſe hours, . which a manual 
occupation appears to engroſs ; let us com- 
pute the profit with the loßs, and when we 
reflect how often a genius is allured from his 
ſtudies, conſider likewiſe that perhaps by the 
fame attractions he is ſometimes withheld 
from debauchery, or recalled from * 
e eic and from luft. 


s 210 


I nave always admired the wildom of 
thoſe by whom our female education was in- 
ſtituted, for having contrived, that every 
woman of whatever condition ſhould be 
taught ſome arts of manufacture, by which 
the vacuities of recluſe and domeſtick leiſure 
may always be filled up.. Theſe arts are more 
neceſſary as the weakneſs of their ſex and 
the general ſyſtem of life debar ladies from 
many employments which by diverſifying the 
eircumſtances of men, preſerve them from 
being cankered by the ruſt of their own 
thoughts. 1 know not how much of the 
virtue and happineſs of the world may be 
the conſequence of this judicious regulation. 
CP the moſt powerful fancy might be 
unable 
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unable to foure the Confuſion and laughter 
that would be produced by ſo many piercing 
eyes and vivid underſtandings, turned loo 
at once upon mankind, with no other buſi- 
neſs than to ſparkle and intrigue, to Perplex 
and to e | 


„ 


7 


Fos my part, 1 chance 1 8 * 
within my obſervation a knot of miſſes buſy 
at their. needles, I conſider myſelf as in the 

ſchool of virtue; and though I have no ex- 
+traordinary {kill in plain work or embraide- 
xy, look upon their operations with, at leaſt, 
as much ſatisfaction as their governeſs, be- 
«cauſe I regard them as providing a ſecurity 
:againſt tbe moſt dangerous enſnarers of, the 
ſoul, by enabling themſelves to exclude idle- 
neſs from their ſolitary moments, and with 
idleneſs her attendant train of paſſions, fan- 
cies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrows and de- 
ſires. Ovid and Cervantes will inform them 
that love has no power but over thoſe whom 
he catches unemployed; and Hector, in the 
Jiad, when he ſees Andromache overwhelmed 
5 with terrors, ſends her for conſolation to the 
am and the diſtaff, 
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Ix is certain that any wild wiſh or vain: 
imagination never takes ſuch firm poſſeſſion = 
of the mind, as when it is found empty and 
unoccupied for the old Peripatetick | princi- 
ple, that Nature abhors a Vacuum, may be 
properly applied to the intellect, which will 
embrace any thing however abſurd or crimi- 

nal rather than be wholly without an object. 
Perhaps every man may date the predomi- 3 
nance of thoſe deſires that diſturb his life and 
_ contaminate his conſcience, from ſome un- 
| happy hour when too much leiſure expoſed 
him to their incurſions; for he has lived with 
lttle obſervation either on himſelf or 'others, 
- who does not know that to be idle is to be 
| Vicious, | 
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TT — obſerved 6 
cients, that the burthen of government 
is encreaſed upon princes by Pg virtues of 
their immediate predeceſſors. It is,, indeed, 
always dangerous to be placed in a ſtate of 
unavoidable compariſon with excellence, and 
the danger is flill greater when that excellence 
is conſecrated by death, when envy and in- 
ren ceaſe to act againſt it, and thoſe paſ- 
ſions by which it was at firſt vilified and op- 
poſed, now ſtand in its defence, and turn 
their vehemence againſt honeſt emulation.. 


_ Hs that ſucceeds a ee writer, has 
the ſame difficulties to encounter; he ſtands 
under the ſhade of exalted merit, and is 
hindered from riſing to his natural height, 
by the interception of thoſe beams which 
| ſhould invigorate and quicken him. He ap- 

flies to that attention which is already en- 
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gaged, and unwilling to be drawn off from 
certain fatisfaQion or perhaps to an attention 
already wearied, and not to be recalled to the 
ſame object. One of the old poets-congratu-- 
lates himſelf that he has the untrodden regi- 
ons of Parnaſſus before him, and that his 
garland. will be gathered from plantations. 
which no writer had yet culled, But the imi-- | 
tator treads a beaten walk, and with all his 
diligence can only hope to find a. few flow- 
ers or branches untouched by his predecallot, 
the refuſe of contempt, or. the omilfions of 
negligence... The Macedonian conqueror, 
when he was once invited to hear a man that 
ſung like a nightingale, replied with con- 
tempt, that he had heard the nightingale. 
herſelf;“ and the ſame treatment muſt every 
man lg whoſe pn is, that he 1 185 


Ye T, in the midſt of. theſe diſcouraging 
reflections, I am about to offer to my reader 
ſome obſervations upon Paradiſe 20% and 
hope, that however I may fall below the illu- 
ſtrious writer Who ſo long dictated to the 
commor wealth ef learning, my attempt may 
not * wholly uſeleſs. There are in every 
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age, new errors to be reQtify'd, and new pre. 


judices to be oppoſed. Falſe taſte i is always 
buſy to miſlead thoſe that are entering upon 


the regions of learning; and the traveller, 


i 15 0 of his way, and forſaken by the 


will be pleaſed to ſee a fainter orb ariſe 


on the horizon, that may reſcue him from 


total darkneſs, , though with weak and bor- 


 App1:0N, though he has ae this 
poem under molt of the general topicks of 
"criticiſm, has barely touched upon the ver- 
ſification; not probably becauſe he thought 
the art of numbers unworthy of his notice, 
for he knew with how minute attention the 
ancient criticks conſidered the diſpoſition of ; 
ſyllables, and had himſelf | given hopes. of 
ſome metrical obſervations upon that great 
Roman poet; but being the firſt who under- 
took to dif, play the beauties, and point out 
the defects of Milton, he had many objects 
at once before him, and paſſed willingly over 
thoſe which were moſt barren of ideas, and 
required labour, rather than genius. 4 80 
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Fer verification, or the art of modulat- 
ing his Numbers, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
a poet. Every ather power by which the at- 


tention is fixed, the underſtanding enlighten- 5 


ed, or the imagination enchanted, may de 
exerciſed in proſe. But the poet has this pe- 
culiar ſuperiority, that to all the powers which 


the perfection of every other compoſition can 
require, he adds the faculty of joining muſick 


with reaſon, and of acting at once” upon the 


ſenſes and the paſſions, I ſuppoſe there are 
few who do not feel themſelves touched by 


poetical melody „and who will not confeſs 
that they are more or leſs moved by the 
ſame thoughts, as they are conveyed by dif- 
. ferent ſounds, and more affected by the ſame 


words in one order, than in another. The 


perception of harmony is indeed conferred 
upon men in degrees very unequal, but there 
are none who do not perceive it, or to whom 


a regular ſeries of proportionate ſounds can- 
not give delight. 


In treating on che verſification of Al- 


ton J am defirous to be generally underſtood, 
and ſhall therefore ſtudiouſly decline the dia- 
lect of grammarians; though, indeed, it is 


: always 
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always difficult and ſometimes ſcarcely poſſi- 
ble to deliver the precepts of an art without 
che terms by which the peculiar ideas of that 
art are expreſſed, and which had not been 
invented but becauſe” the language already in 
uſe, was inſufficient. If therefore I ſhall 
ſometimes feem obſcure, may it be imputed 
to this voluntary interdiction, and to a de- 

Gre of avoiding that offence which is n 
given by unuſual words. a 


| Taz kerdle ele of the Zngiih lan 

guage may be properly conſidered as pure or 
mixed. It is pure when the accent reſts up- 
on every ſecond Tyllable through the wes 
AA "Elie decay 3 may abate,, 
- But wh6 can beir th” appr6ach of certain 
r DayDEn, 


Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here- 
lights 


155 His c6nſtant limp, and | wives his purple | Pb 


— 


3 wings, 
_ Reigns here, and revels ; 3 not in the bought: 


ſmile 


Of harlots, löveleſs, bo. finendear'd. 


M1LTON. | 
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The accent may be obſerved in the ſecond line Te 


of Dryden, and the ſecond and fourth of Mil- 
ton, to repoſe upon every ſecond ſyllable. | 


Tax "repetition of this found or SY 
ſion at equal times is the moſt complete har- 
mony of which a fingle verſe is capable, 


and ſhould therefore be exactly kept in di- 


ſtichs, and generally in the laſt line of a 
paragraph, that the ear may reſt-without any 
* of eee es 


* * * 


94 T, to preſerre dhe ſeries of 8 un- 


tranſpoſed in a long compoſition, is not only 


very difficult but tireſome and diſguſting; 
for we are ſoon wearied with the perpetual re- 
eurrence of the ſame cadence, Neceflity has 


therefore enforced the mixed meaſure, in: 


which ſome variation of the accents is allow- 
ed; this, though it always injures the har- 
mony of the line conſidered by itſelf, - yet 
compenſates the loſs by relieving us from. 
the continual tyranny of the ſame found, and: 


makes us more ſenſible of the harmony of hor 


pure meaſure. 


Or theſe mixed numbers every port  afords ; 
us innumerable inſtances, and . ſeldom. 
has. 
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= has two pure lines together, as will appear if 
| * any of his paragraphs be read with attention 
merely to the muſick. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd both ſtood, 
Both turn'd and under open ſky adorn d 
| - The God chat made both ſky, air, earth, 
and heav'n, 8 
Which oy beheld ; 9 moos reſplendent | 
globe, „ 
And flarry . Fi alſo mad'ft the night, 
: Maker omnipotent and thou the day, 
Which we in our appointed work employ'd- 
- Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 
And mutual love, the exown of all our bliſs 
Ondain'd by thee ; and this delicious place, 
For us too latge 3 where thy abungance 
©; rm 
Partakers, and lat falls to the ground, 
But thou haſt promis'd from us two a race 
Too fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we awake, 
And when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep, 


In this paſſape i it will be at firſt obſerved, that 

all the lines are not equally harmonious, and 
upon a nearer examination it will be found 
that only the fifth and ninth lines are regular, 


and the reſt are more or leſs licentious with 
reſpect 
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reſpect to the accent. In ſome the accent yh 
equally upon, two ſyllables together, and in 
both ſtrong. As - 
Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both Hood, 
Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador'd - 
The God that made, both iy; air, earth, 
and heavn, | 


Tn others the accent is equally upon two 
8 ler . 8 gon weak, 
— z race 
Th ll the 2 who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 
Aud when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep, 


In the firſt pair of Flables the accent may 
deviate from the rigour of exactneſs without 
any unpleaſing diminution of harmony, as 
may be obſerved in the lines already cited, mp 
more remarkably in- this 1 
— — Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, | 
Mater omnipotent ! and thou the day. | 


But, excepting in the firſt pair of ſyllables, 
which may be conſidered as arbitrary, a poet 
who, not having the invention or knowledge 
of Milton, has more need to allure his audi- 
ence by muſical cadences, ſhould ſeldom ſuf- 
fer more than one aberration from the rule 
in any ſingle verſe, THeRz 
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. . are two lines eee, 
remarkably unharmogious. . 1 


0 This delicious places GS 
For us too large; where thy abundance wants 
Partakess, and uncrop'd falls to the ground. 
Here the third pair of ſyllables in the firſt, and 
Fourth pair in the ſecond verſe, have their 
accents retrograde or inverted ;/ the firſt ſyl- 
lable being ſtrong or acute, and the ſecond 


weak. The detriment which the meaſure 


ſuffers by this inverſion of the accents is 
ſometimes leſs perceptible, when the verſes 
are carried one into another, but is remarkably 
ſtriking in this place, where the vicious verſe 
concludes a period; and is yet more offen- 
five in rhyme, when we regularly attend to 

the flow of every lingle line. This will ap- 


pear by reading a chuplet in which Cowley, 


an author not ſufficiently ſtudious of harmony, | 
has committed the ſame fault. 1 | 


| — His harmless liſe. | 
Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs a und, 
And the ſoft wings of Peace cover him round. — 


In theſe the law of metre is very groſsly vio- 
lated by mingling combinations of ſound di- 
rectly oppoſite to each other, as Milton ex- 
Preſſes it in his ſonnet, by committing ſhort 
and 


* 
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and long, and ſetting one part of the meaſure 
as variance with the reſt, The ancients, 
who had a language more capable of variety 
than ours, had two kinds of verſe, the lam- 
bick, conſiſting of ſhort and long ſyllables al- 
ternately, from which our heroick meaſure is 
derived, and the Trochaick, conſiſting in a 
like alternation of long and ſhort. Theſe, 
were conſidered as oppoſites, and conveyed | 
the contrary images of ſpeed and flowneſs ; to, 
_ confound them, therefore, as in theſe lines, 
is to deviate from the eſtabliſhed practice. 
But where the ſenſes are to judge, authori- 
ty is not neceſlary, the ear is ſufficient to 
detect diſſonance, nor ſhould I have fought - 


auxiliaries on ſuch an yp _ "BE 
name but that of Oe 
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Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinoſus, amator, 


Nemo adeo ferus eft, ut non miteſcere poſſit - 


Si modo culture pe conpmadet a aurem. 
"+ Ho 2 
H AT few things are ſo liberally — 
ſtowed, or ſquandered with ſo little 
effect, as good advice, has been 3 
obſerved; and many ſage poſitions have been 
advanced concerning the reaſons of this com- 
plaint, and the means of removing it. It is, 
indeed, an important and noble enquiry, for 
little would be wanting to the happineſs of 
life, if every man could conform to me right 
as ſoon. as he was ſhown it: 


Tuts cancels neglect of the moſt falutary 
precepts, and ſtubborn reſiſtance of the moſt 
pathetic perſuaſion, is uſually imputed to him 
by whom the counſel is received, and we 
therefore often hear it mentioned as a ſign of 
hopeleſs and abandoned depravity, that the' - 
good advice was given, it has wrought no de- 
formation. | * . 
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Orne Rs who imagine themſelves to have 
quicker ſagacity and deeper, penetration, have 
found out, that the inefficacy of advice is u- 
ſually the fault of the counſellor, and rules 
have therefore been laid down, by which 
this important duty may be ſucceſsfully- per- 
formed: We are directed by what tokens to 
diſcover the favourable moment at which the 
heart is diſpoſed for the operation of truth and 
reaſon, with what. addreſs to adminiſter. and | 
with what vehicles to diſguiſe the cathartics 


F the ſou, ee LN 2 


By 7, notwichBandiog this lectin ex- 


5 pediept, we find the world yet in the ſame 


ſtate; advice is ſtill given, but ſtill received 
with diſguſt ; nor has it appeared that che 
bitterneſs of the medicine has been yet abated, 
or its power encreaſed oP any e of # 
preparing *. e fait 15 hide e 
Is we confider the manner in which thoſe 
who aſſume the office of directing the con- 
duct. of others execute their undertaking, it 
will not be very wonderful that their labours, 
however zealous or affectionate, are fre- 
quently uſeleſs. For what is the advice that 


is commonly giyen ? A few general max- 
Vor. II. 1 ims 
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I x is not often that any man can have ſo 


much knowledge of another, us is neceflary 
to make inſtruction uſeful. We are ſome- 
times not ourſelves conſcious of the ori iginal 
motives of our actions, and when we know 
them, our firſt care is to hide them from the 
| fight of others, and often from thoſe moſt di- 
ligently, whoſe ſuperiority. either of power 
or. underſtanding may intitle them to in- 

ſpect our lives; it is therefore very. probable 

that he who endeavours the cure of our intel- 

lectual maladies, miſtakes their cauſe; and 


that his preſcriptions avail nathing, becauſe he 


knows not which of the agg or deſires is 
Miiated. 


Wan as it SHORT gives a temporary 


appearance of ſuperiority, can never be very 


grateful, even when it is moſt neceſſary or 
moſt judicious. But for the fame reaſon every 
one is eager to inſtruct his neighbours. To 


be wiſe or to be virtuous, is to buy dignity 
&#F LS and 
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and importance at a high price; but when 


nothing is neceſſary to elevation but detec- 


tion of the follies or the faults of others, no 
man is ieee A nn 
Wen ed e 
l ke det 
Lo bend e eee 
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motive of advice, that we, for the maſt 


out any very accurate enquiry whether it is 


right. It is ſufficient chat another is grow- 
| ing great in bis on eyes at our expence, and 


that he aſſumes an authority oyer us without 


our permiſſion; for many would be content- 
ed to ſuffer the conſequences of their own 


miſtakes, rather than the inſolence of him 
who Guns as their deliverer, . PE 


Her O01 e 
Irs, indeed, ſeldom found chat any & 
— are enjoyed with that moderation 
- which the uncertainty of all human good ſo 
powerfully enforces; and therefore the ad- 
u ſuſßekt, 0 that he has inflamed 
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the oppoſition which he laments by: arrogance. 
and ſuperciliouſneſs, though, indeed, he can 
rarely be certain, that the ſoſteſt language or 
moſt humble diffidence would have eſcaped 
reſentment ; for ſcarcely any degree of cit- 
cumſpection can prevent or obviate the rage 
with which the flothful, the impotent, and 
the: unſucceſsful, vent their diſcontent upon 
thoſe that excel them, endeavour to eclipſe 
the beauties which they cannot outſhine, and 
to retard the ſpeed which they cannot over- 
take. Modeſty itſelf, if it is praiſed, will be 
envied ; and there are minds ſo impatient of 
inferiority, that their gratitude is a fpecies 
of revenge, and they return benefits, not be- 


"cauſe recompence is a re but OP. 
n is a pain; 41S +2 


TRR number of thoſe whom "OR, 72 or 
"themſelves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps 
not great; but there are few ſo free from vanity 
as not to dictate to thoſe who will hear their 
inſtructions with a viſible ſenſe of their o own 
- beneficence ; - and few to whom it is not un- 
pleaſing to receive documents, however ten- 
e. 5 ; utjoully ee or who are 
not 


oy 
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not 5 4 to raiſe themſelves from pupillage, 
1 dif] puting the Ry of their W 
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ty as ils ling Ftkink; of  Aphenſur 
of Arragon, that dead counſellors axe: ſafe ft 
The grave puts an end to flattery and arti- 
_ fice, and the information that we receive 
from books is pure from intereſt, fear, or am- 
bition. Dead counſellors are likewiſe moſt 
inſtrüctive; becauſe they are heard with pa- 
tience and with reverence We are not un 
willing to believe that man wiſer than our- 
ſelves, from whoſe abilities we may receive 
advantage, without any danger of rivalry 
or oppoſition, and who affords us the light 
of his experienee, without burting our. Ive 
5 aſhes of able, 


By ws! neat of books; whether of 
dead or living authors, many temptations to 


petulance and oppoſition, which occur in oral 


conferences, are avoided. An author can- 


not obtrude his advice unaſked, nor can be 


often ſuſpected of any malignant intention to 


= his readers with his knowledge or his 


Vet ſo prevalent | js the. habit of com- 
ou * 4x4 3 1 paring 
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paring ourſelves with others, while they re - 
main within the reach of our paſſfioris, that 
| books are ſeldom read with complete impar- 
tiality, but by thoſe from whom the writer is 
. death 
is indifferent. | 


' Ws ſee that volumes may HE 8 and 
peruſed with attention, to little effect; and 
that maxims of prudence, or principles of vit-: 
tue, may be treaſured in the memory without 
influeneing the conduct. Of the numbers 
that paſs their lives among books, very few - 
read to be made wiſer or better, apply any ge- 
neral reproof of vice to themſelves, or try their. 
own.manners by axioms of juſtice. They pur- 
poſe either to conſume. thoſe hours for which 
they can find no other amuſement ; to gain or 
preſerve that pe which the learned have 


n 


with knowledge, which, like treafure buried. 
and forgotten, is of no uſe to others or them. : 
ſelves. 


« THe preacher, ( ſays a French. author). 
e may ſpend an hour in explaining and en- 


* forging : a _— o religion, without feel- 


i. «ing 
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« ing any impreflion. from his own. perform 
<«< ance, becauſe he may have no hdd. 
s ſign than to fill up his hour. A ſtudent. 
map eaſily exhauſt his life in-compazing di. 
vines and moraliſts, without any. pr 


regard to morality or religion; 
learning not to live but to reaſon; he may 
regard only the elegance of ſtile, juſtneſs of 
argument, and accuracy of method; and may 
enable himſelf to criticiſe with judgment, and 
difpute with fubtiſty, while the chief uſe of his | 
volumes is unthought of, his mind is unaf- | 
fected, and his life is unreformed. T 


Bor though truth and virtue are this 
frequently defeated by pride, . obſtinacy, or 
folly, we ile pot allowed to deſert them, for 


not hitherto employed, may enable them to 


gain ſome hearts which would have reſiſted. 
any other method of attack. Every man 
of genius has ſome arts of fixing the at- 
tention peculiar to himſelf, by which, honelt⸗ 
ly exerted, he may benefit mankind; for the 


arguments for purity of life fail of their due 

influence, not becauſe they have been conſi- 

dered and confuted, but becauſe they have 
29 e 


tay d. 


| 
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; 
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deen paſſed over withour conſideration. Tv - 
the poſition of : Tully, that if Virtue could be 


ſeen ſhe muſt be loved, may be added, that if 
A could de heard. ſhe muſt be obeyed. 


eee ee ee | 


Nous. 88. Stress, Jau. 19. 1751. 


Cum T; abulis. aim C enforis ſumet hongfti, 42 5 
Audebit guæcunque minus ſplendoris babebunt, 
Au fine pondere erunt, et hanore indigna fer 
| rentur 

Verba movere loco, quamvis invita recedant 
Et verſentur adbue intra paves Vefte, 


I | 3 | 82 . Man. 
\HE RE i is no > reputation for genius, 
'$6 ſays Buintillian, tg be gained by 
464 writing on things, which, however neceſ- 
c ſary, have little Ae or ſhew. * The 
q: height of a building attracts the eye, but 
<« the foundations lie without regard. Vet 
& ſince there is not any way to the top of 
ce ſcience, but from the loweſt parts, I ſhall 
think nothing unconnected with the art of 
4% oratory, which he that bs n an 
60 orator- f 


— 


con- | 
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Conrixurp and animated by this illu- F 
ſtrious precedent, I ſhall continue my Inquiries 72 


into Milos art of verſification. Since, how- 
ever minute and trivial the employment may 


appear, of analyſing lines into ſyllables, and 
whatever ridicule may be incurred by a ſo- 
lemn deliberation upon accents and pauſes, it 


is certain that without this petty knowledge 
no man can be a poet; and that from the pro- 


per diſpoſition of ſingle ſounds reſults that 


harmony that adds force to reaſon,” and gives 
grace to ſublimity; that ER RIO, and 
governs paſſion. | 


Fur verſe may be melodious and pleaſ- 


ſo ranged as that the accent may fall on its 
proper place, but that the ſyllables themſelves a 


be ſo choſen as to low ſmoothly into one an- 


other, This iz, to be effected by a. propor- 
tionate mixture of vowels and conſonants, and 


by tempering the mute conſonants with liquids 


and ſemivowels. The Hebrew grammarians 


have obſery d, that it is impoſſible to pronounce 


two conſonants without the 1 intervention. of a 
vowel, or without ſome emiſſion of the breath 


between one and the other; this is longer 
and more perceptible, as the ſounds of the 
H 5 conſonants 


J i 


| 
1 
| 
- 
E 
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cConſonants are les bartnorically \conſoined, 
and, by 3 the flow of the verſe i is 
aer nente ahne mee, 
A is ; pronounced by i pp 15 « ths 
2 of monoſyllables is almoſt always harſh, 
This, with regard to our language, is evi- 
dently true, not becauſe monoſyllables cannot 
compoſe harmony, but becauſe our monoſy - 
lables being of Teutonic original, or formed by 
contraction, commonly begin and end with 
conſonants, as, | U 


a,” 


— Every lower faculty 
o ay: whereby ial bear, 4 nn 22 


6 


Tar Fe of weer cel web 
pally from the collocation of vowels and con- 
ſonants, will be ſufficiently conceived by at 
tending to the wl Paſſages... 
Immortal Aniarant « — there wow” | 
And flowꝰrs aloft, ang the fount of life,. 
And where the river of lis thro” ey of 
| heavn _ 
Rall oer Elyſian flow rs her amber ft tam; 
With theſe that never 4 the ſpirits elect 
Bind 


my 


8 | ag 


Tas ame 3 that I ee to bs 
made between the fourth and ſixth verſes of 


this paſſage, may be repeated between the laſt | 


lines of the following quotations. 


K a 


| Under foot the violet, © : 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in ay 
Broider d the ground, more colour d than 


fone, © ; * 
Of coſtlieſt emblem. 4 r | 


Herein cole tes; 


herbs, 
Eſpouſed Eve ie decks her ee bd 


een e 


MILTON; whoſe ear had wow 15908 


ſtomed, not only to the muſick of the antient 
tongues, which, however vitiated by our 


pronunciation, excel all that are now in uſe, 


but to the ſoftneſs. of the Halian, the moſt 
mellifluous-of all modern poetry, ſeems fully 


convinced of the unfitnefs of our language 


for ſmooth. verſification, and is therefore 


* pPleaſed 


| Ab Een. 155 "NF 
| Bind their rind cs mmi with 700 


| 
| 
| 
1 


With flowers, e, and —— f 
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— 


pleaſed with an opportunity of calling in, a 
ſofter word to his aſſiſtance; for this reaſon, 
and I believe for this only, he ſometimes j in- 
dulges himſelf in a long ſeries of proper names, 
and introduces them where they add little but 


muſick to his NS... 


e The richer ſeat 
Of Atabalipa, and yet unſpoikd - 
Guiana, whoſe great city Gerion' s ſons. 
Call E/ ar : 


The Moon — - The Tuſcan artiſt views 
At evening, from the top of H ſole 
Or in Files aa eee 


2 | 
Hz has indeed, been more attentive to his 
ſyllables than to his accents, and does not of- | 
' ten offend by colliſions of conſonants, or 

openings of vowels upon each other, at leaſt 
not more often than other writers who have 
had leſs important or complicated ſubjeQts to 
take off their care ftom the cadence of their 

THe great peculiarity of Milton's verſifi- 


eation, compared with that of later poets, is 


ending with a vowel, when A vowel Wa 
* word. As _ 


— 


; W — 
-Opyreſies elſe with! urfeit, and ſoon turns. 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wind. 


Tuis licence, though now diſuſed | in Eng- 


55 poetry, is yet allowed in many other 


| languages antient and modern, and therefore 


the critics on Paradi iſe Loft have, without much 


deliberation, commended Milton for continuing 
it. But one language cannot communicate 


its rules to another, We Have already tried 
and rejected the hexameter of the antients, 


the double cloſe of the Italians, and the Alex- 


andrine of the Frenth; and therefore the eliſion 


of vowels, however graceful it may ſeem ta 
other nations, is not conſequently ſuitable to 


the genius of the Engliſh Tongue. 


Taz is, indeed, reaſon to elec hat 
we have negligently loſt part of our vowels, 
and that the ſilent e which our anceſtors added 

to moſt of our monoſyllables, was on=e vocal. 
* this detruncation of our fyllables, our 


language 
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the eliſion of one yowel before another, or 
the ſuppreſſion of the laſt. ſyllable of a word 


— — — > —— ww —— ——— — E — —— __—  - — 


i 15 Abel Py | 


language is over-focked with conſonants, and | 
it is more neceſſary to add vowels to the be- 
ginning r chem b 


the end- 


id * 


MILTON 8 have ſome- 
| what miſtaken the nature of our language, 
of which. the chief defect is ruggedneſs and 
aſperity, and has left our harſh cadences yet” 
harſher. _ But his eliſions are not all equally 
to be cenſured ;. ;. in ſome ſyllables they may 
be allowed, and perhaps in a few days may | 
be ſafely imitated,” The abſcifion of a vowel 
is undoubtedly vicious when it is ſtrongly 
ſounded, and makes, with its . . 
* a full and audible a 
1 ee eee 2 WH 
e Spiritual, may to pureſt ſpirits be found 
Vo ingrateful food, and food alike theſe pure 
| Intelligential ſubſtances require... 


PEE 
d 


| F Fruits. Heſperian fables. true, 
If ve, here only, and of delicious — 


* pats #0 30 now —— 
For we have alſo our evening and our morn 


Os 
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Of gets hs makes chen flaves. ae 


Ib and kills their infant males. : 
* vital Virku⸗ infus d, and vital warms 


Cs iam: i as al 
15 on 4 ” 4 1 * B53 6 bn, 


fs B3LIEVE ws iſo that 
in all thoſe paſſages, though not equally in al), 


the muſic is injured, and in ſome the meaming ; 


obſcured. There are other lines in which the 


vowel is cut off, but it is fo faintly pronounced 


in dommon ſpeech, that the loſs of it in poetry 
is ſcarcely perceived; And therefore ſueh com- 
er with the ann mm 4s aloe. ; 


Nature breeds 1 
Perverſe, al monſtrous, all prodigious ow» 

8 Abominabie, inutterable z and mu; 
« Feen wid have frign'd, | nh if 


| — rom _— _ | 
1 bey view'd the vat inumenſurable a. 
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netrable imp d with Sing fire. 
. To none comimunicadls in earth or heawm 


NWS My” 45 
; * T even theſe 3 ans the 
roughneſs. of 2 language too rough already; 
and though i in long Poems they may be ſome- 

times ſuffered, yet it. never can be muy to- 
| forbear them 5 3 or 


” MIL T'O N frequently uſes in his poems: 
the hypermetrical or mee line of 2 
en N een 25 Br 


: J 4 

Hy —— Thus . it ſhall befall 
„ kum who to worth in woman oY 
| * han wk rule. 


1 * * 
F 4 * * 5 i, 4 1 K * 


N 5 


4 


T allo er a; in doin admiring” | 


2 rin of this kind occur + Mio 2 5 
page; but though they are not unpleaſing or 
diſſonant, they ought not to be admitted into 
heroic poetry, ſince the narrow limits of our 
language allow us no other diſtinction of epic 
and tragic meaſures, than is afforded by the 
liberty of changing at will the terminiation 
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ol the dramatic lines, and bringing them by 
that relaxation of metrical . nearer to 
a 5 oſe. 13 4 R + % ' | 


Nuns, 38. Tora, Jer 22, 175% 


Dulce i dif wy in Loco. . 
5 N 2 _ Hor. 


1 
- 1 1 


0 CKE, whom there i is no reaſon to 

ſuſpect of being a favourer of id leneſs 
or libertiniſm, has advanced, that whoever 
hopes to employ any part of his time with 
efficacy and vigour, mult allow ſome of it to. 
paſs in trifles. . It is beyond the powers of 
humanity to ſpend a whole life in profound, 
Rudy and intenſe meditation, and the moſt ri- 
gorous exacters of induſtry. and ſeriouſneſs, 
have appointed 'hours bar tis and a- 
muſement. 


* 4 


Is T is " nd Fer Gab or without our: 
_ conſent, many of the few-moments allotted 
us will ſlide imperceptibly away, and that the 
mind will break, from confinement to its ſtated. 
taſk, i into ſudden Oy Severe and con- 

. . nected 


: 
. 
5 


vigorous proſecutors of ſtudy. Many impoſe 
upon the world, and many upon themſelves, 
by an appearance of ſevere and exemplary di- 
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nested attention is preſerved area toes” 
time, and when a man ſhuts himſelf up in his 


cloſet, and bends his thoughts to the diſcuſſion 
of any abſtruſe queſtion, he will find his fa- 


| eulties continually ſtealing away to more pleaſ- | 
ing entertainments. He often perceives-him- 
| ſelf tranſported, he knows not how; to diſtant 
tracts of 
as from a dream, without knowing when he 
forſook it, or how long he has been — 
from it. F 


; 1 


and return to his firſt object 


— 


Ir Kae that the moſt Audios | 


re not always the moſt learned,” There is, 
indeed, no great difficulty in difcovering that 


this difference of proficiency may ariſe from 
the difference of intellectual powers, of the 
choice of books, or the convenience of infor- 


mation. But I believe it likewiſe frequently. | 
happens that the moſt recluſe are not the moſt 


ligence, when they, in reality, give them- 
ſelves up to the luxury of fancy, pleaſe their 


minds with regulating the paſt, or planning 
out the future; place themſelves at will in varied 


eee and ſlumber away their 
. days 


— 


d-. m KAMERA 4 


days in voluntary viſions. In the; journey of | 
fe ſome are left behind, becauſe they are natu- 
rally feeble and flow ; ſome becauſe they miſs. 
80 way, and many 1 they leave it by 
choice, and intel of preſſing Lok. with a 
ſteady pace, delight themſelves with momen- 
tary deviations, turn aſide to pluck every 
D 0 repoſe | in. * dude. 


& * 


ain neee nden Ea mnt 
whoſe buſinefs is to'think, than to have learnech 
the art of regaling his mind with thoſe airy 
grati fications. Other vices or follies are re- 
{trained by fear, reformed by admonition, ot 
rejected by the conviction which the compa- 
riſom of our conduct with that of others, m 
in time produce. But this inviſible riot of 
the mind; this ſecret prodigality of being is 
ſecure from detection, and fearleſs of reproach. 
The dreamer retires to his apartments, flnits 


out the cares and "i interruptions of mankind, 


and abafidons himſelf to his OI faricy ; new _ . 


worlds riſe up before him, one image is fol- 
lowed by another, and a long ſucceffon of 
_ dances round him. Fe is at ft 

led back to life by nature, or by cuſtom, - 
2 enters 78 into o ſociety, becauſe he 
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cannot model it to his own-will. He returns 


from his idle excurſions with the aſperity, tho 


not with the knowledge, of a ſtudent, and 


Haſtens again to the lame felicity with the 
eagerneſs. of a man bent upon the advance- 


| ment of ſome favourite ſcience. The infatu- 


ation ſtrengthens by degrees, and, like the“ 
poiſon of opiates, weakens his powers witl- : 
out wy external Ge of malignity. 4 


Ir. beppines; APR 2 that theſe e 
of learning are in time detected, and con- 


vinced by diſgrace and diſappointment of the 
difference between the labour of thought, and 


the ſport of muſing. But this diſcovery is of- 
ten not made till it is too late to recover the 
time that has been fooled away. A thou- 
fand accidents may, indeed, awaken drones: | 
to a more early ſenſe of their danger 
and their ſhame. But they who are con- 


vinced of the neceſſity of breaking from this 


habitual drowſineſs, too often relapſe in ſpite 
of their reſolution ; for theſe ideal ſeducers 
are always near, and neither any particularity 
of time nor place is neceſſary to their influ- 
ence; they invade the ſoul without warning, 


and have often charmed down reſiſtance be- 


fore their Approach | is perceived or ſuſpected. 
e 
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Tus captivity, however, it is neceſſary 
for every man to break, who has any deſire 
to be wiſe or uſeful, to paſs his life with the 
eſteem of others, or to look back with fatis- 


faction from his old age upon his eatliet 


years. In order to regain liberty, he muſt 


find the means of flying from himſelf; he 


muſt, in oppoſition to the Stic precept, 


teach his deſires to fix upon external things; 


he muſt adopt the joys and the pains of 
others, and excite in his mind the want of 


ſocial pleaſures and amicable Ow 
cation. | 


3 aps, not 1 le . 


| bogs cure of this mental malady, by cloſe ap- 
plication to ſome new ſtudy, which may 
pour in freſh ideas, and keep curioſity i in per- 
petual motion. But ſtudy requires ſolitude, 
and ſolitude is a ſtate dangerous to thoſe 
who are too much accuſtomed to fink 
into themſelves. Active employment, or 
publick pleaſure, is generally à neceſſity 
part of this intellectual regimen, without 
which, though ſome remiſſion may be ob- 


tained, "a 1 wal cure will _ be 


effected. 11 Jai 1 2 Ai nme WW 
* 3 Tas 
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Tuis is a formidable and ohſtinate diſeaſe 
94 the intellect, of which, when it has once 
become radicated hy time, the remedy is one 
of the hardeſt taſks; of reaſon and of virtue. 
Its lighteſt attacks, therefore, | ſhould be 
watchfully oppoſed; and he that finds the 
frigid and narcotick infection beginning to 
ſeie him, ſhould. turn his whole attention 

againft.it, and check it at, Gs, MR + 
* proper Aman en. Te 


* — 
1 


Tas ; great refalution is be PTS o when 
barpine and virtue are thus formidably i in- 
vaded, is, that no part of life be ſpent in a 


| ſtate of nautrality or indifference ; ; but that 


ſome pleaſure be found far every moment that 
is not devoted. to labour; and chat, when- 
ever the, neceſſary buſineſs of life grows irk- 
ſome, or diſguſting, an immediate — 
RN * Aan minen, 
a eee which ar bel of 
re requires, and which have themſelves 
à natural tendency to actuate and iinvigorate 
the mind, the moſt eligible amuſement of a 
rational being ſeems to be that interchange 
of things which is practiſed in free and 
caly 


- = 
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| eaſy converſation ; where ſuſpicion is baniſh- 
ed by experience, and emulation by benevo- 
jence; where every man ſpeaks with no other 
reſtraint than unwillingneſs to offend, and 
hears with no other Nen 20 _ tefire'to 
be Poe A sf 

Futur ani be a time in 2 
man trifles ; and the only choice that nature 
offers us, is, to triſte in company or alone! 
To join profit with pleafure, has been an old 


precept among men who have had very d- 


ferent conceptions of profit. All have agreed 


that our amuſementsfhould not terminate wol- 


ly in the preſent moment, but contribute more 
or leſs to future adyantage.” He that amufes 
himfetf among well choſen companions, can 
ſcarcely fail to receive, from the moſt careleſs 
and obſtreperous merriment which virtue can 


allow ſome uſeful hints; nor can converſe on 


the moſt familiar topics, without fome cafual 
information. The looſe ſparkles of thought- 
leſs wit may give new light to the mind, and 
the gay contention for paradoxical poſitions 
ws the opinions. 77 
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-Tm1s is the time in which thoſe friend- 
* that give happineſs or conſolation, : re- 
ef or ſecurity, are generally formed. A 
wiſe and good man is never ſo amiable 25 in 
his unbended and familiar. intervals. Heroic 
generoſity, or philoſophical diſcoveries may 
compel--veneration and reſpect, but love al- 
ways implies ſome kind of natural or volun- 
tary equality, and is only to be excited by 
that levity and chearfulneſs which diſencum- 
bers all minds from awe and ſolicitude, invites 
the modeſt to freedom, and exalts the timo- 
rous to confidence. This eaſe and frankneſz 
is certain to pleaſe, whatever be the character 
of him that exerts it ; if our ſuperiors deſcend . 
from their elevation, we love them for leſſen- | 
ing the diſtance at which we are placed below 


them; and inferiors. from whom we can re- 


ceive no laſting advantage, will always keep 
eur affections while their ſprightlineſs ak | 
wok contributes, to our pleaſure, | 


: hs pes 11 255 nds himſelf differently 5 

fofted by the ſight of fortreſſes of war, and 
palaces of pleaſure; we look on the height 
and n of the bulwarks with a kind of 


gloomy y 


— 
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gloomy catxfaBtion, for we cannot think 
of defence without admitting images of danger; 

but we range delighted and jocund'through 
the gay apartments of the palace, becauſe 
noching is impreſſed by chem on the mind 
but joy and feſtivity. Such i is the difference 
detween great and amiable characters; wich 


3 we are ſafe, wich Ar e we 
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Vito. ' 
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1 {Xx is very difficult to write 3 
4. parts of literature without failing either to 
pleaſe or inſtruct. Too much nicety of detail 


diſguſts the greateſt part of readers, and to 
throw a multitude of particulars under ge- 
neral heads, and lay down rules of extenſive 
comprehenſion, is to common underſtandings | 


of little uſe. They who undertake theſe ſub- 
jects are therefore always in danger, as one 


or other inconvenience: ariſes to their imagi- 
nation, of frighting us with rugged ſcience, 


or amuſing us with empty ſound. 


* 


Ix criticiſing the work of Million, there is, 
indeed, opportunity to interſperſe paſſages 
that can hardly fail to relieve the langours of 


attention; and ſince, in examining the va» 
riety and choice of the pauſes with which he 
has diverſified his numbers, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to exhibit the lines in which they are to 
be found, „ the remarks may be well 


com- 
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compenſated by dhe examples, and the . 

Tomeneſs of 132 N ngo Bog 1 
re formed 41. 8 W of N 
tion by the poets of Greece and Rome, whom 
he propoſed to himſelf. for his models ſo far 
as the difference of his language from theirs 
would permit the imitation. __ There are in- 
deed many inconveniencies inſeparable from 
our heroick meaſure compared with that 
of Homer and Virgil;  inconveniencies, 
Which, it is no reproach to Milton not to 
have overcome, becauſe they are in their .ꝰn 
nature inſuperable ; but againſt which he has 
_ ſtruggled with ſo much art and diligence, 
that he may at leaſt be e eee 

ſuceeſs. 1 
Tun hexameter of the ancients may be 
conſidered. as conſiſting of fifteen ſylables, ſo 
melodiouſly di ſpoſed, that, as every one 
knows who has examined the poetical au- 
thors, very pleaſing and ſonorous lyrick mea- 
ſures are formed from the fragments of the 
heroick. It is, indeed, ſcarce poſſible to 
eee in e eee that in- 
1 venias 
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wenias etiam diſjecti membra poetæ, ſome har- 
mony will ſtill remain, and the due propor · 
tions of ſound will always be diſcovered. 
This meaſure therefore allowed great- variety 


+ bf pauſes, and great liberties of co 


one verſe with another, becauſe whereyer the 
line was interrupted, either part ingly was 
muſical. But the ancients ſeem to have con- 
fined- this privilege to hexameters ; for in 
their other meaſures, though frequently longer 
than the Engliſh heroick, thoſe who wrote 
after the "refinements of verſificatioh venture 


| fo ſeldom to change their pauſes, that every 


variation may be ſuppoſed rather a compliance 
rm” Weary _ the N 9 E 


Mr LTON, Was a 0 within the 172 


ro limits of a meaſure not very harmonious 
in the utmoſt perfection; the ſingle parts, 
therefore, into which it was to be ſometime; 


broken by pauſes, were in danger of loſing 


the very form of verſe. This has, perhaps, 
eee all hs 1 ene tack 


pened. 


As harmony is the end of poetical mea- 
ſures, no part of a verſe ought to be ſo ſepa- 
rated from the reſt as not to remain Mill 

. woe 


— 
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more harmonious than proſe, or to ſhew, by 
the diſpoſition of the tones, that it is part 
of a verſe. This rule in the old hexameter 
might be eaſily obſerved, but in Engliſh will. 
very frequently be in danger of violation; for 
the order and regularity of accents cannot 
| well be perceived in a ſucceſſion of fewer 
than three ſyllables, which will confine the 
Engliſh poet to only five pauſes; it being 
ſuppoſed, that, when he connects one line 
with another, he ſhould never make a full 
pauſe at leſs diſtance than that of three ſyl- 
lables from the beginning or end of a 

. $ | 


p * : ; 
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1 this/rile ou be Wiser and 
indiſpenſably eſtabliſhed, perhaps cannot. be 
granted; ſomething may be allowed to variety; 
and ſomething to the adaptation of the numbers 


to the ſubject ; but it will be found generally _ 


neceſſary, and the ear will ſeidom fail wo Werd 
1 its een Met ; elne 

T1 nus „ a * Mable i is cut off | 
from the reſt, it muſt either be united to the 
line with which the ſenſe connects it,. or be 
ſounded alone. If it be united to the other 
line, m corrupts its harmony; if disjoined, 
1 mae v6 34M 
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it muſt, with regerd o mulick, be ſuper- 

fiuous ; far there is no harmony in a ſingle- 

nes RE En: Semesg hg egen ut 
eee eee eee 
Pu; and commands to fome, e e ; 
TY to all. 88 | 


Wide vow Gables list an Ges- 
ed. from the reſt, they evidently want lame: | 
allciate ſhunds to make dm hams. 

{ 
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more wakeful than to drouze 

Charm with areagian, pipe, the paſt ral 

of Hens or * opiate” rod. Mean. 
* 2 while © oe, 

To re-falute the 2 with facred = 

| Leucothea wake d. 


ile ended, and the Gy Genal high ; 
To the bright miniſter that watch'd ; he 


blew | 
His trumpet _ = 
Fiſt in his eaſt the glorious 13 was. 
ſeen, 


Regent of day; and all th horizon round 
Inveſted 


E 


Nr . " * _ 
Feng e een "oy nt * m1 
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1 een us 
nveſted with bright pays, jocund to run 
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Dawn, and the pede, hs: Hin 


. Shedding ſweet influence, 


Tux fame deſect is 1 1 wo | 
towing lines where the pauſe is at the ſe- 
copy. wh 10 * %, 

of that wild rout Wi tore Pu. 
| bard 
In Rhade, where wood and wes. " 

r | 

* _ _ rapture, lt "Ye" frogs clar 


drown'd 


. Both harp and v voice ; z. nor could the * : 


WHEN the raw] falls nal 300 _ 
Jable or the ſeventh, the harmony is better 
preſerved, but as the third and ſeventh are 
weak ſyllables, the period leaves the ear un- 
ſatisfied, and in expectation of the Temaining 


part of the verſe. | | 
I 4 „ 
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Ne He, with his horrid crew; 
9 44 125 4 rolling in the fiery gulph, 
Confounded uy. . mt his 


wa doo 


an him to more wrath 3 br now 
„ie * 

Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain 
Torment bim. 1 | 
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Gedeih en Aale 4 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 
On strands of ſupernal grace. So ſung 
The glorious train aſcending. 10 


E 


I may be, I think; eſtabliſhed a as a 4 rule, 
that a pauſe which concludes a- period ſhould 
be made for the moſt part upon a ſtrong 
ſyllable, as the fourth and fixth ; but thoſe 


pauſes which only ſuſpend the Sane may be 


placed upon the weaker. Thus the reſt. 
in the third line of the firſt paſſage ſatisfies 


the ear better than in the fourth, and the 


cloſe of 8 ſecond quotation better than of 


a x 


the third. . i598] oz a * 
* | The evil won 
"Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) on 


"thoſe | 
| From 
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6 nn en, Bret 
With e c 82 
L overgrown, or prune, | or prop, or 

N 8 or ee i den gbd 

* derides, 1 oe 


- ending to wild... . 2 ; 


| The paths and. bowtns doubt not bur 
our joint hands | 
Wil ker from wilderneſs with eaſe a a 
wide 
- As we need walk, till younger hands 
ere long. > | 
Aſſiſt ut. 


- 
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Tux reſt in the fifth place has the ſame 
inconvenience as in the ſeventh and * 
that the ſyllable is weak. "269 + 
5 | Beaſt now-with beaſt gan war, and fowl 
ae cw. :..:; 
Andi fiſh wich fiſh, to graze the herb all 
leaving, 

Derour A each ather : Nor flood. m 
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* man, but fled Mid! or wich coun- | 
tenance grim, r 
Gbard « on bim pakig. 


4 
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Inn nobleſt ab moſt W pauſes 
which our verſifieation admits, are upon the 
ſourth and ſixth ſyllables, which are both 

ſtrongly ſounded in a pure and regular verſe, 
and at either of which the line is ſo divid - 
ed, that both Wees nere, of har- | 
. Wh '{ 

But now at 10 U the ſacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of 
 heavn © © 
Shoots far into the boſorn of dim night 


A gimmering * here nature fiſt 


ep 1 verge at chaos to retire. 


Bur far above all others, if I can give 
any credit to my own tar, is the reſt upon 
the ſixth ſyllable, which taking ; in 2 complete 

compaſs of ſound, ſuch as is fufficient to con- 
ſtitute one of our lyrick meaſures, makes a 
fal and ſolemn cloſe. Some paſſages which 
vonclude at this ſtop, I could never read with- 
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miration. 
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e he hill ape, or den 


_ | flow'd, 
Thou wrth the eternal ven dun can. 
verſe, | 
; Wiſlom thy Ger; and | wich ber 4 N 
4 Ia pre ofthe almighty er pe 


With thy celeſtial Song 


Or other worlds they ſcem'd, or happy 
_ iſles, 25 
Like thoſe Heſporian gardens fam'd of 
old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow od 
vales, . 
Thrice happy iſles ! But who dwelt happy 
| there, TE 
He ſtaid not to une. 


„ He en ; 
His trumpet, heard in Orch ſince, per- 4 
haps TY 
When Gon deſcanded ; and, pechas, 
once mofe 
Too ſound at general doom. i 
| S " 
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| IE the: poetry of Milton be examined, with 
regard to the pauſes and flow of his verſes inta 
each other, it will appear, that he has per- 
formed all that our language would admit; 
and the compariſon of his numbers with thoſe 
who have cultivated the ſame manner of 
writing, will how that he excelled as much, 
in the ien ned higher parts of his art, 
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Dali inen cultura Eur amici, : 
ee metuit. TIT. | Hon. 


HE benadz! having W 


votaries labouring for the benefit of man- 


kind without reward, put up their petition to 


| Fupiter for a more equitable diſtribution of - 
riches and honours. Jupiter was moved at 


their complaints, and touched with the ap- 


proaching miſeries of Men, whom the Scrx w- 


Es, wearied with perpetual ingratitude, were 


now threatening to forſake, and who would | 


have been reduced by their departure to feed in 
tens upon the maſt of trees, to hunt their prey 
in defarts, and to periſh under the paws of 


Ea. nina. mm: al 5 5 


A SyYNoD of the celeſlials was 8 


convened, in which it was reſolved, that PA- 


TRONAGE ſhould deſcend to the aſſiſtance 


of the SciEN CES. PATRONAGE was the 


Daughter of As T RBA, by a mortal father, 
and had been educated in the ſchool of 


Taurn, by the Goddeſſes, whom ſhe was 
nome appointed to protect, She had from. her | 


mother. 
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mother that dignity of aſpect, which firuck: 
terror into falſe merit, and from her miſtreſ 
that reſerve, which made her only acceſſible 
to thoſe y hom the Rieke Toons: into · 


eee, 


Sa eame doyn, with — eee 
Rn ae ne power thes fore en. 
| Hop danced before her, and LIIBERNAL I- 
= TY Rood at her fide, | to ſcatter by her 
| direction the gifts which FoRTUNE, who fob 
by | lowed her, was commanded to ſupply. As 
ſhe advanced towards Parnaſſus, the cloud 

which had long hung over it, was immed ately | 
diſpelled. The ſhades,: before withered with 
drought, ſpread their original verdure, and 
the flowers that had languiſhed with chilneſs 
þrightened their colours, and invigorated their 
ſcents; the Muſes tuned their harps and ex- 
erted their voices; and all the concert of 
- a welcomed e. 

. — he fixed her reſidence, in a 
palace raiſed by the SCIENCES8, and adorned 
with whatever could delight the eye, elevate 
— ene; or enlarge the underſtands 

Here ſhe diſperſed the gifts of Fox- 
von, with the . E Jus 10a, 
and 
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| and the diſcernment of TxuTi, Her gate 
ftood always open, and Hors fat at the 
portal, inviting to entrance all whom the 
SeIENCES numbered in their train. The- 
court was therefore thronged with. i innumera- 
ble multitudes, of whom, though many returned 
diſappointed, ſeldom any had confidence to 
complain; for PATRON &GE was univerſally: 
known to neglect few, but for want of the 
due claims to her regard. Thoſe, therefore, 
who had folicited her favour without ſueceſs, 
generally withdrew from publick notice, and 


> 


either diverted their attention to meaner em- 


ployments, or endeavoured to fupply their 
eeery' 85 en We 


In time, eee . ander of that 
who had miſcarried in their pretenſions grew 
fo great, that they became leſs aſhamed 
of their repulſes 3 and inſtead of hiding 
their diſgrace in retirement, began to be 
| ſiege the gates of the palace, and obſtruct 
the entrance of ſuch as they thaught likely 


to be more ſucceſsful. The deciſions of Pa- 


TRONAGE, who was but half a Goddeſs, 
had been ſometimes erroneous ;. and though. 


The Yn TO haſte to rectify her. miſtakes, 


+ ri laue of ber fallibility e 
EV 


— — — — * 
N | * 


again before PATRONAGE... They were 
in, for the moſt part, ſent back with igno- 
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| exery one to appeal from her judgment to his 


own and that of his companions, who were 
always ready to clamour in the common cauſe, | 


and elate each other with reciprocal. applauſe. 
| "dre was 2 ſteady Friend to the diſap- 


pointed, and TupUDENCE incited them to 
accept a ſecond invitation, and lay their claim 


miny, but found Hor x not alienated, and 
Ir u DEN CE more reſolutely zealous ; they 


therefore, contrived new expedients, and 
hoped at laſt to prevail by their multitudes 


which were always encreaſing, and their per- 
ſeverance which Hops and lupuDz NGE 
ford them to relax, _ 


F. 
X 


OP Wi a; Big a firanger 
to the heavenly aſſemblies, began to degene- 
rate towards terreſtrial nature, and forget 
the precepts of Jus Trick and TRUTH. 
Inſfead of confining her friendſhip to the Sei- 
ENCES, ſhe ſuffered herſelf, by little and lit- 


"tle, to contract an acquaintance with Px IDR, 
he fon of FaLsEnooD, by whoſe embraces - 


the had two daughters, FLaTTERY and 
CayprIce. FLaTTERY was nurſed by Li- 


\RERALITY, and CAPRICE by Fox Tur, 


1 FER PHD without. 


nne ain 
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reed 1 added Koide 


ſentiments and imitate the manners of her 


huſband,, by whoſe opinion ſhe now directed 


her deciſions. with very little heed to the 
precepts of T&uTH ;, and, as her daughters 
continually gained upon her affections, the 
Scikxezs loſt their influence, till none 
found much reaſon to boaſt of their reception, 
but thoſe whom Car RICE or FLATTERY 
CONE to her one. 5 


Tus PT who had Sieg eine and 


fo often been diſmiſſed for want of recommen- 


dation from the Sc iE YES, were delighted 
to ſee the power of thoſe rigorous Goddeſſes, 


tending to its extinction. Their patroneſſes 


now renewed their encouragements. Ho E 


ſmiled at the approach of CAr Rick, and 


IMpuDENCE was always at hand to intro 
duce her clients to! FLA ATT ERY, 


PATRONAGE W now 1 8 


cure herſelf reverence by ceremonies and 


formalities; and inſtead of admitting her pe- 
titioners to an immediate 1 ordered 


the 
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without any alkiſtance from: the leſſons of the | 
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the antichamber to be erected, alla a. 
mortals, the Hall of Expectation. Into this 


hall the entrance was eaſy to thoſe whom Im- 


rungne bad conſigned to FIAT IAx, 


and it was therefore erouded with a promiſ- 


cuous throng, aſſembled from every corner of 
the earth, pt: 
eagerneſs of defire, and 
owe of n e 


N 


Tux entered this great ns with, 
ardour and alacrity, and made no doubt of 
ſpeedy acceſs under the conduct of FLAT». 
TERY t0 the preſence of PATRONAGE. 


But it generally happened that they were 


here fe wy to their deſtiny, for the inner doors 


were committed to CAPRICE, who opened 
and ſhut them, as it ſeemed, by chance, and 
rejected or Admitted without any ſettled rule 
ef diſtinction. In the mean time, the miſe- 
rable attendants, were left to wear qut their 


lives in alternate  exultati and dejection, 
delivered up to the ſport of Susriciox who- 


was always whiſpering into their ear deſigns 
againſt them which were never formed, and 
ef Exyy who diligently-pointed out the good 
fortune of one or other of their competitors. 


Ix r Aux 


forward with the utmoſt: 
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tered mildews fram her wings, with which 


every one- was ſtained; | RErUTATION fol = 


owed her with lower flight, and endea - 
voured to hide the blemiſhes with paint, which 
was immediately bruſhed away, or ſeparated 
of itſelf, and left the ſtains more viſible ; nor 
were the ſpots of In AM x ever effaced, but 
with limpid water effuſed by the hand of 
Tias from the well of Tu urH. 5 


— . ah # 


lr frequently dapperied as SE; 
unwilling to loſe the antient prerogative of 
recommending to PATRONAGE, would 
lead her followers into the Hall of Expecta- 
tion; but they were ſoon diſcouraged from 
attending, for not only "Envy and Sus- 
PICION inceſſantly tormented them, but I- 
PUDENCE conſidered them as intruders, and 
incited Id y Aux to blacken them. They 
therefore quickly retired, but ſeldom without 
ſome ſpots which they could never waſh, . 

away, and which ſhewed that they had once. 
waited | in the Hall * be | 


Tas reſt continued to expect the happy 
moment, at which CARTe E ſhould beckon 
them to approach; and endeavoured to pro- 

pitiate 
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' pitiate hen not with Homerical harmony, the 
repreſentation. of great actions, or the recital 
of noble ſentiments, but with ſoft and volup- 


tuous melody, intermingled with the praiſes wu 
of PaTRONAGE and PrIDE, by whom 


they were heard OI IA Canes and 
ee 515 W. 


9 


3 | iy 


\ Banca mn diet auinecly Caviireny : 
A . they leaſt expected it, and heaped b 
PATRONAGE with the gifts of FoRTUNE, 


but they were from that time chained to her 
foot-ſtool, end condemned to regulate their 
| lines by ber glances aud her gods y they ſeemed; . 
proud of their manacles, and. ſeldom. com- x 


plained of any drudgery, however ſervile, ot 

any affront, however contemptuous ; yet Was 
were often, notwithſtanding their obedience, 
ſeized on a ſudden by CA RICE, diveſted of 
their ornaments, and thruſt back into. che 


Heb eee. 


He RE they n again with the tk 
and all, except a few whom experience had. 


taught to ſeek happineſs in the regions of li- 


berty, continued to. ſpend hours, and days, 
and years, courting the ſmile of CAPRICE. 
with the arts of FLATTERY ; till at length. 


new 


W. l. me NAM BEER mY 


new crouds preſſed in upon them, and drove 
them forth at different outlets into the habita 
tions of DiszAse, and SHAME, and Po- 
VERTY; and'DgsPAtR, where they paſſed 
the reſt of their lives in narratives of promiſes 
and breaches of faith, of joys and in of 
Hop and nene : 


＋ 


„ Pas Probes . indignt- 
Bog retired from the palace of PATRONAGE, | 
and having long wandered over the world in 
grief and diſtreſs, were led at laſt to the cot: 
tage of INDEPENDANCE,, the, daughter of 3 
 FoRTITUDE ;* where they were taught by- 
PRUDENCE and PARSIMONY . une 
themſelves i in Ma a Ain ei 


wy 
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T has been long obſerved. that the iden. of 
beauty is vague-and undefined, different 
im diffrrent minds, and diverſified by time r 


place; It has been à term hitherto uſed ts 


ſignify that which pleaſes us we know not 
Why, th in our approbation of which we 
wn juſtify wurſelves only by the doncurrence 
of numbers, without much power of enforce 
ing our opinion upon others by any arg. 


ment, but example and authority. It is, in- 


deed, ſo little ſubject to the examinations 


of reaſon, that Paſchal ſuppoſes it to end 


where demonſtration beine, and maintains 
that without incongtuit) and abſurdity we 


| cannbt {peak of gromerrical lm, 


3 rn 
1 * "IF * 


To trace all the ſources 9 5 "0 various 


pleaſure which we aſcribe to the agency of 


beauty, of to diſentangle all the perceptions 


involved in' its idea, ar: perhaps, require 


8 very 


1 
* 
5 


a very . the life of Arifetle or 4 
Plato. It is, however, in many caſes, ap- 
parent that this quality is merely relative and 
comparative; that we n an: beau- 
tiful, becauſe they have. which we 
agree, for whatever reaſon, to call beauty, 
in a greater degree than we have been accuſ- 
tomed to find it in other things of the ſame 
kind ; and that we transfer the epithet as Gur 
knowledge encreaſes, -and appropriate it to 
higher excellence, when hightr —_— : 
Comes „ our View. | e N 
Vives tia bay writing is of 5 | 
kind; and therefore Boileau juſtly remarks, 
that the books which have ſtood the teſt 
of time, and been admired through all the 
changes which the mind of man Has ſuffered 5 
from the various revolutions of Rnowledge, 
and the prevalence of contraty cuſtoms, have. 
a better claim to our regard than any modern 
can bonſt, becauſe the long continuance" e 
their reputation proves: that they ate Is 
to our faculties, and agreeable to ue. 
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12 6, however, the tak of cttebitin @ 
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knowledge; and to diſtinguiſh, thoſe means 
ol pleaſing which depend upon known cauſes 
and rational deduQtion, from the nameleſs 
and inexplicable | elegancies . Which 
_ wholly to the fancy, from which we feel 
delight but Khow not how they produce 1 
and which may well be termed the enchan- 
treſſes of the ſoul. . Criticiſm reduces thoſe 
regions of literature under the dominion of 
ſclence, which have hitherto known only the 

1 of 1 ignorance, the 3 of fancy, 

9 of preſcription, 


" THERE is noting in the 8 F 
ſo much expoſed to the power of imagination 


” as the accommodation. of the found to the 


ſenſe, or the repreſentation of particular 


images, by the flow of the verſe in which 
they are expreſſed. Eveiy ſtudent has i innu- 


15 merable pallages, i in which he, and perhaps 
he alone, diſcovers ſuch reſemblances ; and 
 fince the attention of the preſent race of 
| poetical readers ſeems particularly turned up- 
on this ſpecies of elegance, I ſhall endeavour 


to examine how much theſe i in conformity have 


2 


a _ 2 U 9 8 
. s 


been obſerved by the poets, or directed by the 
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nature and reafon; and on what occdſionsthey 
bave deen prcued by Milton, ce 


' HOMER, the father of all e | 
has been particularly celebrated by Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, as he- that, of all the poets, enhi⸗ 
bited the greateſt variety of found ; for. there 
-are, ſays he, innumerable paſſages, in aubich 
| length of ting, bulk of body, tframity of 2 

fron, and ftulineſs: of repoſe; or, in which, on 
the contrary, brevity, ſpeed, and eagerneſs, are 
.. -evidently marked aut by the found of the ſyllables. 
Thus the anguiſh and ſlaw pace with which the 
blind Polypheme graped out with his hands the 
entrance of his cave, are perceived in the ca- 
Aence 7 en which een MED 


Kin * en Te ay e, 
—_ . — , 
. HVs the efforts * Achilles ns 

in his armour againſt the current of a river, 

ſometimes reſiſting and ſometimes yielding, 
may be perceived in the eliſions of the ſyMa- 
bles, the flow fucceſſion of the feet, and the 
ſtrength of the conſonants, | 


= . 


E 
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de ele ambde xox tere alfa, 
dn 3 is 00x; wien oog * 89 wideoo 15 

Rows ee, — ; 


ds e eas he rt "of en 
daſhed againſt a rock, he collects the moſt | 
unpleafing and harſh _— TEE; 
20. 1 Ws wales £ dei n wori yam 
Kö in * per . y Yue * yarn,” 


And when he would les before the 8 
ſomething dreadful and aſtoniſhing, he makes 
choice of the ſtrongeſt vowels, and the letters: 
of moſt difficult utterance. 


+ 
4 


22 71 iT 0 red Suse sent deeper 5 
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Many other examples Dionyſius produces, 
but theſe will ſufficiently ſhew that either he 
was fanciful, or we have loſt the genuine pro- 
nunciation ; for I know not whether in any 
one of theſe inſtances ſuch ſimilitude can be 
diſcovered. It ſeems, indeed, probable, that 
the veneration with which Homer was read, 
produced many ſuppoſitious beauties ; for 
though it is certain, that the ſound of many 
of his verſes very juſtly correſponds with the 

2 things 
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things | xpretied; yet when the force of his 
. e which gave him full poſſeſſion of 
ery objeQ, is conſidered together with the 
fexibility of his language, of which the ſyl- 
lables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleaſure, it will ſeem unlikely that fuch con- 
formity ſhould happen leſs frequently even 
without deſign. | 


IT is not however to 50 doubted, that 
Virgil who wrote amidſt the light of criticiſm, 


and who owed ſo much of his ſucceſs to art 
and labour, endeavoured among other excel- 
lencies to exhibit this ſimilitude ; nor has he 


been leſs happy in this than in the other graces 
of verſification. This felicity of his numbers 


was at the revival of learning diſplayed with 


e e e TORY, 


Haud Prog eſt illis utcunque had 
| verſum. . | 


Omnia fed numeris vocum concordibus 
aptant, | 
Atque ſono quzcunque Sant imiagtr 
| &apea 
Verborum facie, & quæſito carminis ore. 


Nam diverſa opus eſt veluty dare verſibus | 


ora. 


1 Hic 


* „ v 


— 
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Hic 3 motuque pedum, & pernici- 
baus alis, 


M.oXlle viam tacito lapſu per levia an: 
Ille autem membris, ac mole n 
ingens 

Incedit tarde en | 
Ecce aliquis ſubit egregio pulcherrimus J 
e 
Cui lætum membris Venus omnibus afflat 
honorem. 5 
Contra alius. rudis, inſormes oflendit & 
„ 
Hirſutumque ſupercitium, ac lata 
2 nuoſam, | 
Ingratus viſu, ſonitu illætabilis ipſo. — 
Ergo ubi jam nautæ ſpumas ſalis ere ri 
_ _ entes 
Incubuere mari, videas ſpumare reduQis 
Convulſum remis, roſtriſque ſtridentibus 
quor. 
Tune longe ſale faxa ſonant, tunc & freta 
ventis | 
Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere : littore fluctus 

.  Tllidunt rauco, atque refracta remurmurat 

unda 


1285 ſcopulos, cumulo ite enter præruptus 
aquæ mons. 


Frau Cum 
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Cum vero ex alto ſpeculatus cerila New 


Ingenteſque. juvant n : cuncta gi- 
gantem 
Vaſta decent, vultus i imanes, 3 
Et magni membrorum artus, 2 * 
8 e. 
Atque adeo, ſquid ber molimine 


Adde moram, & pariter tecum quoque 5 

verba laborent | 

. Segnia.: ſeu quando vi mig Webs confit 

EÆEternum frangenda bidentibus, æquore 

ſeu cum | 

Cornua velatarum obvertimus antenna- 
rum. 

At mora fi fuerit damno, properare . 

Si ſe ſorte cava extulerit mala vipera terra, . 


Tolle moras, cape ſaxa manu, Cape ro- 
bora, paſtor; 


Ferte citi fammas, date ten, repellic 
kette. | 
K 3 Ipſe 


% ; * 
1 k 
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I pſe etiam verſus ruat, in precepſque feratur, 
Immenſo cum præcipitans ruit Oceano nox, 
Aut cum perculſus gravitur procumbit hu- 
mi bos. 

Cumque etiam requies rebus datur, ipſa 


quoque ultro 


Carmina pauliſper curſu ceſlare videbis 

In medio interrupta : n cum freta 
ponti, 

Poſtquam auræ "NY qviekere protinus 

im 

Cernere erit, mediiſque . altere 

verſum. 

Quid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbelle line 

ictu 


Invalidus jacit, & defectis es æger 7 
Nam quoque tum verſus ſegni pariter pede 
| languet : i 
Sanguis hebet, fri gent clfcete in N 
VVvires. 
Fortem autem juvenem deceat prorumpere 
in arces, 
Evertiſſe domos, præfractaque quadrupe- 
dantum 
Pectora pectoribus perrumpere, ſternere 
ö 


Ingentes 
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Ingentes, totoque ferum dare funers 
+ e Ft, 


hah the Halian Quit "Pope ſeems 
to have tranſplanted this flower, the germ 
of happier climates, into a ſoil leſs adapted to 
its E and leſs favourable to its increaſe, 


Soft is is the ſtrain His 8 1 
A nnn 
1 bers flows; 

But when loud billows laſh the founding: 

ſhore, 

| The hoarl rough vere ſhould ike te cr. 

„ dent e, 
When Hjax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight ' 
HA to throw. 

The line too labours, nl the words | 
move flow; — _ 
Not fo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the U 


Flies o'er th unbending _ and ſcims | 
«alllong the main. 


FroM theſe lines laboured with great at- 
tention, and celebrated by a rival wit, may 
be judged what can be expected from the 
| 4 moſt 


1 p - 7 of 7 5 
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moſt diligent endeavours after this 1 
of ſound. The verſe intended to repreſent 
the whiſper of the vernal breeze, muſt be 
confeſſed not muck to excel in ſoftneſs or 
volubility; and the ſmooth fiream, runs with 
a perpetual claſh of jarring conſonants. The 
noiſe and turbulence of the torrent, is, in- 
deed, diſtinctly imaged, for it requires very 
little {kill to make our language rough ; but in 
theſe lines, which mention the effort of Har, 
there is no particular beavineſs, obſtruckion, 
or delay. The ſwiftneſs of Camilla is rather 
contraſted than exemplified ; ; why the verſe 
ſhould be lengthened to expreſs ſpeed; will not 
eaſily be diſcovered. In the daQtyls uſed for 
that purpoſe by the ancients, two ſhort ſyl- 
lables were pronounced with ſuch rapidity, as 
to be equal only to one long; they, therefore, 


naturally exhibit the act of paſſing through a 
long ſpace in a ſhort time. But the Alexun- 


drine, by its pauſe in the midſt, is a tardy and 
ſtately meaſure; and the word unbending, one 
of the moſt luggiſh and flow which our 
language affords, cannot much accelerate ita 
motion. f 


TREE 
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THzsE rules and theſe examples = 
taught our preſent criticks to enquire very 
ſtudiouſly and minutely into ſounds and ca- 
dences. It is, therefore, uſeſul to examine 
with what {kill they have proceeded; what 
diſcoveries they have made; and whether 
any rules can be eſtabliſhed, which m=y s 
us hereafter i in fuch Ne | : 


4 
— 
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time is ſpent by young ſtudents, than 
on treatiſes which deliver the characters of au- 


thors ; nor any which oftener deceive the ex- 


pectation of the reader, or fill his mind with 


more opinions which the progreſs of his ſtudies 
and the encreaſe of his knowledge oblige him 
to reſign, | 


* 


BAILL 27 has 1 his collec- 


tion of the deciſions of the learned, by an 
enumeration of the prejudices which miſlead 


the critick, and raiſe the paſſions in rebellion 
againſt the judgment. His catalogue, though 
large, is imperfect; and who can hope to 
complete it? The beauties of writing have 
been obſerved to be often ſuch as cannot in 


the preſent ſtate of human knowledge be 


evinced by evidence, or drawn out into demon- 


ſtrations; they are therefore wholly ſubjet 


to the imagination, and do not force theix ef- 
fects 


% 


Watts 


— 


able ſentiments, nor overcome the counter 


tiality, 


To convince any man againſt his will is 


hard, but to pleaſe him againſt. his will is 
juſtly pronounced by Dryden to be above. the 


reach of human abilities. Intereſt and paſſion _ 
will hold out long againſt the. cloſeſt ſiege: of 


diagrams and {yRogiſms, but. they are abſo- 
lutely impregnable to imagery and ſentiment ; 
and will for ever bid defiance to the moſt 
powerful ſtrains of Virgil or Homer, though 
they may give way in time to the batteries 
of Euclid or Archimedes, 


Is truſting therefore to-the ſentence of A 
critick, we are in danger not only from that 


vanity which exalts writers too often to the 
dignity of teaching what they are yet to learn, 
from that negligence which ſometimes ſteals 


upon the moſt vigilant caution, and that fal- 


libility to which the condition of nature has 


ſubjected every human underſtanding; but 


from a thouſand extrinſick and accidental 


cauſes, from every thing which can excite 


kindneſs or \malevolence, veneration or con- 


'S: 
ba 


s, 


eee ere ee par- 
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Max v of thoſe who have determined with 
great boldneſs, upon the various degrees of 
literary merit, may be juſtly ſuſpected of hau- 
ing paſſed ſentence, as Seneca remarks. of. 
Cindi, 


Tn tantam Pert audite, 
Wok et null, 


— 


— 
* 


without much knowledge of the cauſe beſore 
them; for it will not eaſily be imagined of 
Langbaine, Borrichitus or Rapin, that they 

Had very accurately peruſed all the! books 
| Which they praiſe or cenſure ; or that, even 
ff nature and learning had qualified them for 
judges, they could read for ever with the at- 
tention neceſſary to juſt criticiſm. Such per- 
formances, however, are not wholly witheut 
| their uſe; for they are commonly juſt echoes 
to the voice of fame, and tranſmit the general 
ſuffrage of mankind when they have no par- | 
ticular motives to ſuppreſs i it. | 


| Cn ITICKS, like all the reſt a mankind, are 
very frequently miſled by intereſt. The bigotry 
with which editors regard the authors whom 
they illuſtrate or correct, has been generally 5 
remarked, Dryden was known to have writ- 
2 ten 


n 1 


Ne gg. — 20x ' 
ten moſs of his critieat diſſertations only tie 
recommend the works, upon which he then 
happened to be employed; and Adulin is. 
ſuſpected to have denied. the 
poetical juſtice, becauſe} his amn Cam was 
. | 


| THERE are prejudices which authors, not 
otherwiſe weak or corrupt, have indulgeck 
without ſcruple; and perhaps ſome of them 
are ſo complicated with our natural affections, 
the heart. Scarce any can hear with impar- 
tiality a compariſon between the writers of 
his own and another country; and though it 
cannot, I think, be charged equally on alk 
nations, that they are blinded with this li- 
terary patriotiſm, yet there are none that 
do not look upon their authors with the 
fondneſs of affinity, and eſteem them as well 
for the place of their birth, as for their know- 
ledge or their wit. There is, therefore, ſel- 
dom much reſpect due to comparative criti- 
ciſm, when the competitors are of different 
countries, unleſs. the judge is of a nation 
equally indifferent to both. The Ttaliant 
could not for a long time believe, that there 
was any learning beyond the mountains; and 

22 e the 


of: 
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the French ſeem. generally perſuaded, ..that ; 
there are no wits or reaſoners equal to their 
own. : 1' can' ſcarcely believe that if Scaliger 
had not conſidered himſelf as allied to Virgil, 
by being born in the ſame country, he would 
have found his works ſo much ſuperior to 
thoſe of Homer, or have thought the contro- 
verſy worthy of ſo much Wan eee 
and ne | de 


Ta E RE is, 0d one an and 
only one, by which it may be doubted whe- 
ther it is any diſhonour to be ſometimes miſ- 
guided. Criticiſm has ſo often given occa- 
fion to the envious and ill-natured of gratify- 
| ing their malignity, that ſome have thought 
it neceſſary to recommend the virtue of can- 
dour without limits or reſtriction, and to pre- 
clude all future ages from the liberty of cen- 
ſure. Writers poſſeſſed with this opinion arè 
continually enforcing the duties of civility 
and decency, recommending to criticks the 
| Proper diffidence of themſelves, and inculcat- 
ing the veneration due to celebrated names. 


gf” AM not of opinion tak theſe profeſſed 
enemies of arrogance and ſeverity, have much 
2 223 f more N 
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more benevolence or modeſty than the reſt of 


mankind; or that they feel in their o.] n 


hearts, any other intention than to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves by their ſoſtneſz and delichey. 


Some are modeſt becauſe they are timorotis, 
and ſome are n eee ee 4 
en fr * * A n 


> 
* F 
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13 


Wo I is ine! * 8 due ta 
living writers, When they attack none of thoſe 
: truths which are of i importance to the happi- 
neſs of mankind, and have committed no other 
offence than that of betraying their own igno- 
rance or dulneſs. 1 ſhould think it cruelty. to 
cruſh an inſect who had provoked me only by 
buzzing j in my ear; and would not willingly 

interrupt the dream of harmleſs ſtupidity, or 
deſtroy the jeſt which makes its author laugh. 


Vet I am far from thinking this tenderneſs 


univerſally neceſſary; for he that writes may 
be conſidered as a kind of general challenger, 
whom. every one has a right to attack; ſince 
he quits the common rank of life, ſteps for- 
ward. beyond the lifts, and offers his merit 
to the publick judgment. To commence au- 


thor is to claim ig and no man can juſtly 


- 


TED TEN aſpire 
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— but at the hazard of di- 
. ien ba eee Recon | 
| temporaries, whom be that knows the trea« 
chery of the human heart, and conſiders ho 
often we gratify our own pride or envy under 
the appearance of contending for elegance 
and propriety, will find himſelf not much in- 
chned to diſturb ; there can ſurely be no ex, 
emptions pleaded te ſecure them from eriti- 
ciſm, who can no longer ſuffer 'by reproach, 
and of whom nothing now remains but their: 
writings and their names. Upon theſe au- 
thors the critick is, undoubtedly, at full li- 
berty to exerciſe the ſtricteſt ſeverity, ſince he 
endangers only his own fame, and, like Anta: 
when he drew his. ſword in the infernal re- 
Lions, encounters phantoms which cannot be 
wounded. He may indeed pay ſome regard 
to eſtabliſhed reputation; but he can by that 
ſhew of reverence conſult only his own fecu- 
rity, for all other motives are now at an end, 


Tas faults of a EVE; of e 
excellence are more dangerous, becauſe the 
anfluence of his example is more extenſive; 


4 and 
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and the intereſt of learning requires that they 
ſhould be diſcovered and ſtigmatized, before. 


they have the ſanction of antiquity. conferred 


upon them, and become precedents o of indiſ- 
putable BOT Hs 


Ir has, indeed, een advanced by Alden, | 


as one of the characteriſticks of a true critick,, 


that he points out beauties rather than faults. 


But it is rather natural to a man of leanini 
and genius, to apphy himſelf chiefly to tho 


ſtudy of writers who have more beauties. than 


faults to be diſplayed-; for the duty of criti- 


ciſm is neither ta depreciate, nor digniſy by 
partial repreſentations; but tu hold out; tha 


_ whatever ſhe ſhall * 


1 ö ö 
* | NUMB 


light of reaſon, whatever it may diſcovers 
and to promulgate 'the determinations of © 
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aux e of woctich into 
1 to the ſubject which-they mention or 
wy] Arbe, may be conſidered as general or par- 
ticular; as conſiſting in the flow aun raue 
of a whole paſſage taken together, or as com- 
priſed in the ſound of ſome emphatical and de- 
ſcriptive words, or in the ves nd harmo- 
ny of ling verſes, x 


Tas general reſemblance of the FP to 
the ſenſe is to be found in every language 
which acmits of poetry, in every author 
whoſe force of fancy enables him to impreſs 
images ſtrongly on his own mind, and whoſe 
choice and variety of language readily ſup- 
plies him with juſt repreſentations. To ſuch 
a writer it is natural to change his meaſures 
with his ſubject, even without any effort of 
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the underſtanding, or intervention of the 
judgment. To revolve jollity and mirth ne- 
oeſſarily tunes the voice of a poet to gay and 
ſprightly notes, as it fires his eye with vi- 
vacity; and reflection on gloomy ſituations 
and diſaſtrous events, will ſadden his num- 
bers, as it will cloud his countenance. . But 
in ſuch paſſages there is only the ſimilitude of 
pleaſure to pleaſure, and of grief to grief, 
without any immediate application to parti- 
cular images. The ſame flow of joyous ver- 
ſification will celebrate the jollity of marriage, 
and the exultation of triumph; and the ſame 
languor of melody will fuit the complaints of 
an abſent lie as . 5 fe ne W 


IT is, ply to be Pe that on many 
occaſions we make the muſick which we ima- 
gine ourſelves to hear; that we modulate 
the poem by; our awn diſpoſition, and a- 
ſcribe to the numbers the effects of the 
ſenſe. We may obſerve in life, that it is not 
_ eaſy to deliver a pleaſing meſſage in an un- 
pleaſing manner, and that we readily aſſo- 
ciate beauty and deformity with thoſe whom 
for any reaſon we love or hate. Vet yt would 
be too —_ to declare that all the celebrat- 

| ed 
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ed adaptations of harmony are chimerical; 
that Homer had no extraordinary attention to 
the melody of his verſe. when he n a 
* feſtivity; | The | 


Nahe 


rd, 7 | 
© Hyinzos G dou, wes F F an t 5 15 


thas Vida a fanciful, Aden Wü | 
_ poſed Virgil endeavouring to repreſent by un- 
common ſweetneſs of numbers the Wn 


tows beauty of An 
02. bumereſgus Deo. ſitnilio.:  Nanaque. 
ipſa decoram 
Cæſariem nato genetrix, Jumenque ju- 
ventz 
Purpureum, et lætos oculis afarat bo- 
nores z * 


or e Milton did not intend to exemplify 
EEO AS 


| Fountains | and ye that warble, as * 
flow, N 
; | Meladous murmurs | warbling. tune bis 
praiſe, | 


Tuar 


Tuar Alien underſtood the force of | 


ſounds well adjuſted, and knew the compaſs 
and variety of the ancient meafures, cannot 
de doubted, ſince be was both a muſician and 


à critick ; but he ſeems to have conſidered 


_ theſe conformities of cadence, as either not 
often attainable in our language, or as petty 
excellencies unworthy of his ambition ; for 
it will not be found that he has always aſ- 


ſubjects. He has given in two paſſages very 
minute deſcriptions of angelick beauty; but 


though the images are nearly the ſame, the 


numbers will be found upon compariſon very 
different. W hay 


oak now a Atipling & cherub he appears, 


Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his 


face 


Youth ſmil'd cæleſtial, and to ev'ry limb 


Surtable grace diffus'd, fo well he feignd; 
: Under a coronet his flowing hair 


Tn curls on either cheek play'd; Wings he 


Wore. 


5 Of many a colour'd 6 Wk ſprinkled with 


gold, 


ſignad the ſame caſt of numbers to the ſame 


—— „ 
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Some of the lines. of this deſcription" are re- 


; markably defective in harmony, and therefore 
by no means correſpondent with that ſym- 


metrical elegance and eaſy grace which they 


are intended to exhibit. The failure, how- 
ever, is fully compenſated by the xepreſenta> - 


tion of Raphael which ay e che ear 


and imagination. 3 17515875 


33 ſeraph wing d: fix wings he wore to 

e 

His lineaments divine; 6 pair chat clad 
- Each ſhoulder broad, came n o'er 

his breaſt/ 

With regal ornament: the middle pair 

Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and 

round 

Skirted his loins and thighs, with dow- | 
ny gold, 

And colours dipp'd in heav'n : the third 

his feet 27 

Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd 

| mail, 

Sky-tinctur' d grain ! like Maia 75 fon he 

| ſtood, 

And ſhook his plumes, that heav'nly fra- 
grance fill'd 

The circuit wide — 
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Tur adumbration of particular and diſfincg 
images by an exact and perceptible reſem+ 
Hance of ſound, is ſometimes ſtudied, and 
ſometimes caſual. Every language has many 
words formed in imitation of the noiſes 
which they ſignify. Such are Strider, Bal, 
and Boatus,' in Latin; and in Engliſh to 

growl, to buzz, to hiſs, and to jarr. Words 
of this kind give to a verſe the proper ſimi- 
litude of ſound without much labour of the 
writer, and ſuch happineſs is therefore to Nu 
attributed rather to fortune than ſkill ; yet 
they are ſometimes combined with great 5A 
priety, and undeniably contribute to enforce the 
impreſſion of the idea. We hear the paſſing 
arrow in this line of Vi 4 1 55 


Et fugi zurrendum fridens clapla fagitta; 5 | 


— 


and the creaking of hell gates, in the be- 
ſcription by Milton; | 


Open fly 
With impetuous recoil, "on Jarring . 
ſound - 
Th' infernal doors 3 and on their hinges 
grate * | 
Harſh thunder. 2 
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Bur many beauties of this kind, which 


a des, aw perhaps the ancients have 


obſerved, ſeem to be the product of blind 


reverence acting upon fancy. Diony/ius him 
elf tells us, that the ſound of Homer's verſes 


ſometimes exhibits the idea of corporeal bulk: 2 


is not this a diſcovery nearly approaching % 
that of the blind man, who after long en-? 


quiry into the nature of the ſcarlet colour, 


found that it repreſented nothing ſo much as 
of a trumpet ? the repreſentative | 


the clangor 


— 


power of poetick harmony, 2onfiſts /of ſound 7 


and meaſure ;- of tte force of the fyllables 


fingly conſidered, and et- the time in which 
they are pronounced. Sound can reſemble 


ug but motion and e N 8 5 
N TH E hich, 88 have Aruck out 
other ſimilitudes z nor is there any irfegu- 
| larity of numbers which credulous admira- 
tion cannot diſcover to be eminently beautiful. 
Thus the propriety of each of theſe lines has 
been celebrated by writers whoſe opinion 


the world has m to regard, 


* 


* Vertitur interes coclum, & ruit oceans 


'Sternitur, 


M 


** 
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nothing but found, and time can meaſure no» ; : 


on 
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Sternitur, — 


er um bog, — eee e enn 
$49 montes, naſcetur tidicalis 
"119 "coin Ws i "2 A 317 wil 
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If all theſe obſervations are juſt, there muſt be 
ſome remarkable conformity betweentheifuds 
3 den ſucceſſion of night to day, the fall of an 
ox under a blow, and the birth of a mouſe 
Ss from a mountain ; fince we are told of all 
© theſe images, that they are vt. E ſtrongly im! 
preſſed «Ma Fer n an (fiminaticn of 
the . r 2175 WEE | 
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We: may, . without giving way 
to enthuſiaſm, admit that ſome// beauties: of 
this kind may be produced. & ſullden ſtop | 
at. an unuſual ſyllable may image the ceſſation 
of action, or the pauſe of diſcourſe; and 


Milton has very Happily Wü 


tion f an ech | 
tio 8 Ne 26: by 772 kd C65 = 78 $32) re wel Y 7 # | 1 


5171 fled, unc cried out death ; 
Hell trembled at the hideous IPG and 


fightd | 22452 SLAKFET 
| From all ber | Eaves, and, back refoundel 
Alia th... 
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Tus meakure. or time. of pronouncing 


| may be varied fo as . 7 


quick-or flow furceliion. af lens, and 


dehlek barmony, n — 
"reach no eminent diverſitien of ſound. 'We 
can indeed. ſometimes, by encumbering and 
xetarding the line, ſhew the' difficulty of a 
progreſs. made by ſtrong efforts and with 

frequent interruptions, or mark a fow and 
heavy motion. Thus Milton has imaped the 
toil of Satan fruggling rough . 1 


„ be Sith tenen and Eber heb 
| Mov'd.'on ; with diffieulty and labour 


Wallin, une, 9 in their 
i, 5. 5 . 


1 wierd ater times negledted fuch re- 
preſentations, as may be obſerved in the vo- 
lubtfity and levity of theſe lines, which ex · 
6 ou an action andy and reluctant. 
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- | Tori are Who bur ef hwy | 
; | Ty rear 8 


we und pits oh te. 1 


wie what confuſion and isses fight © 
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een. 7775 Fron 1 35.4% 22 : | 
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It another place; he deſciibes'the gettls-+ | 
glide of ebbing waters — #55. 
E — halting. 15 i 


Tripping ebb 5 that ſtole f 


3 With ſoft foot tow ds eee 9 
had ſtopp'd | 4 


Le Gs 2 
ſound: ſhould, always: aſſiſt the meaning, but ; 
it ought never to counteradt ĩt; and therefore ay, 
Milton has here certainly committed a fault 
like that of the player, who looked on the 
the heavens when he addreſſed the carth. 


Tuosz who: ane e | 
Milton an aſſemblage of ene 
ll L 2 which 
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1 which have enobled all öther poets, will 
„ perhaps be offended that do not celebrate 
his verſiſication in higher terms; for there 


. are readers who diſcover that in br 
1 of Mee aw bautioy e main 
1 | So firetch'd. out 800 in ex a. 
eee ee 
©, ie form is Akeribed 1 4 RT FR 
1 the truth is, that length of body is 24 men- 


| tioned in a fle- line, to which it has only the 
reſemblance of time to * of in har 
SN 


ads 


Tur ſame turn of „ might per- 
form wonden upon he 2 * of che 
4 ark; | 10712 O34 in 

F P48» 2.75 

| . "Then . the mountains heving time | 

j ber tall r be: 

. ae 4 build a veſſel el huge bulk; 
| | r by cubitg" Jevigihy bega and | 
il 154 5 heighe. Wiler 7 "9128 4 
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Tn theſe lines the poet apparently 4 to fix 
the attention upon bulk; but this is effect- 


| ed by the enumeration, not by the meaſure ; 
Fl for what analogy can there be between modu- 
| n of W and Corporeal dimenſions. © 
9 Wine 5 Mrron, 


1 a * 
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Mi rox, indeed, ſeems only to have re- 
garded. this ſpecies of - embelliſhment ſo far 
as not to reject it when it came unſought; 
which yculch ten happen to a mind ſo vigo- 
rous, employed upon a ſuby ect, ſo various anc 
extenſive. He had, indeed, a greater d a 
nobler work to perform; * fingle bent 
of moral or religious truth, a ſingle i image of 
life or nature, would have been clieaply loft 
for a thouſand echoes of the cadence to the 
ſenſe ; and he who had undertaken to vindi- 
cate the wilyy of God to man, might have been 
accuſed of neglecting his cauſe, had he laviſh- 
ed much of his attention upon come and 
e 7 b dn ENE 1 
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99 dum Japientice 


. Confultus erro, nunc retrorfum | 


Vela dare, atgue iterare Oo. 
55 Yo 220 25 Lita; ih 
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ERE are many diceafes backup 
body and mind, which it is far eaſier 


to prevent than to cure, and therefore I hope 
you will think me employed in an office not 


uſeleſs either to learning or virtue, if I deſcribe 
the ſymptoms of an intellectual malady, 
which, though at fiſt it ſeixes only the paſ- 


' ions, will, if not. tpeedily remedied, infect 


the reaſon, and, from blaſting the bloſſoms of 
knowledge, proceed in time to canker the 


Toot. 


1 ** 4 


A i born * Gs 3 
uy. parents were of unſuitable ages, con- 
. — 5 
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rafy tempers, and. different. religions, ande 
_ therefore employed the ſpirit and acuteneſs 1 

which nature had very liberally beſtowed upon = 
boch, in hourly diſputes, and inceſſant con- 

Der up e Bag ht 

ſo that from the firſt exertions of reaſon 1 

was bred a diſputant, trained up in all the 

arts of domeſtick ſophiſtry, initiated in a thou- 
ſand low ſtratagems, nimble ſhifts, and, fly 
concealments ; verſed in all the turns of al- 

 tercation, and acquainted with the whole di- 425 
: r 


Ir was neceſlaxily my care 2 
Kindneſs of both the controvertifls, and there 
fore I had very early formed the habit of ſu- 
ſpending my judgment, of hearing arguments 
with indifference, inalining as occaſion re- 
quired to either fide, and of holding myſelf. 
undetermined between them till I knew for 


what ne . 


Tavus, Sir, I acquired very early 4,71 
of diſputation, and, as we naturally love the 
arts in which we believe ourſelves to excel, I 1 
did not let my abilities lie uſeleſs, nor ſuffer 
N for nn. 
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J engaged in perpetual wrangles with my | 
Neue and was never to IN e | 


N 


ſed by any other argum rp arguments an 
kbit by which" my antagoniſts commonly 
determined the controvetly, as I was, like the 
Roman or ator, much more e eminent for: elo- ; 


quence than Courage. 397 4 | 
Mn ; +4335: ' 9 12 * . 481 343: rr * TY: 
1 - 4 1 7 75 "my 


Ax the Willen I found m my predominant 5 
ambition completely Sratifed by the ſtudy of 
logick. I empreſſed upon my memory a 
thouſand axioms, and ten deute diſtinc- 
tions, practiſed every form of ſyllogiſm, paſſed 
A Days in the ſchools of Apt len, 
and flept Fay night with Fey! on, wad 
"OR" 


Vo will not doubt but N 2 genius 
| "ws" ſoon raiſed to eminence by ſuch applica- 
ton: 1 was Felebrated in my third year for 
wee moſt artful opponent 4 the univerſity 
could boaſt, and became the terror and tbe 
envy of all the candidates for n re- 
r ** | 


My fenown, Indeed; ps not cd 
break ache all my time and all my 
ſtudies. 
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Ss I: never: poke but to bontradid, 
nor Aclemed bur De ee en, 
N univerſally” agkriowledped to be falſe ad 
| therefore Wörth in i opinion, t be- 
adorned” With all the-eolouts of falſe" repic- 
- ſentation; and en wich all the kits. 
of la 0 ns rs 213 257 
8 344; ; 1 ai 11 _— 
My father; wivibat pion than 
to ſee his fon richer than himſelf; eaſily tons 
eluded that I ſhould diſtinguiſh myſelf among 
the profeſſors of the law; and therefore, 
when 1 had with great honourt taken my firſt | 
degree, diſpatched me to the temple with a pa- 
ternal admonition, that L ſnould never: ſuſſer 
my ſelf to: een but mo- 
n fortune 


— 


1 virzarzb, ane e bs = 
I. had not yet laſt my reverence! for virtues, 
and therefore could not rqceive ſuch dictates 
without harror; but however was pleaſed with 
his determination of -my. courſe. of life, beenuſe 
he placed me in the way that leads ſooneſt 
from the preſcribed walks of diſcipline and 
<ducatigny; tor the open fields of liberty" and 
N 1 1} Kr 416 29h if 105907 
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Iva now is the. place where every. abe 
F and on be- 


— rag wry ee e 5 
Opinions and e rules, and levelled 
my: batteries. particularly againf thoſe uni- 


Verſal principles which have ſtacd unſha- 
ken in all the viciffitudes of literature, 


and, are. confſilered as the'inviglahle temples 
range 5 AY? 119i rg piegeing 


p 


$ * = a 
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R have filled the world with 


doubt and perplexity, and could readily pro- 


duce all che arguments relating to matter and 
9 time and ſpace, identity and e 


3 1 WAS equally able and equally willing to 


maintain the E we. hay or Deſcartes, 


Hypotheſis of 


Paloiwy, or that- of Copernicns, 1 ſometimes 


exalted vegetables. to ſenſe, and ſometimes de- 


ane 


Non was] les inclined to wats 
0 credit of hiſtory, or Fe the doctrines of 
| 1 


n to diſtinguiſn myſelf by ſophifns and pa- 
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E Wen Aa ae 
advantages of abſolute monarchy, I 


Anon the aſſertors of regal autho t bang 


E never. failed to declaim with l 
warmth upon the original charter of univerſal 


of courts, and the folly 
Te eee | 
BET? A ! * e: 


12 — to thoſe whony nature 
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eee eee tata 
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hw. I ſometimes ſhewed how much the 


ee of j 4 


8 A r 


tions, I had perplexed truth with falſehood 


could be trie; every opinion preſented both 


- tides, with equal evidence, and my fallacies 
hegan to operate upon my cn mind in more 
important enquiries. It was at laſt the ſport. 
of my vanity to weaken the obligations of mo- 
ra . and efface the diſtinctions of good: 
2 and. 
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To every acknowledged fact I Fe 


jj "nobles objections; for it Was my rule to 
judge of hiſtory only by reaſon, and therefore 
| I made ino ſcruple of bidding defiance to teſti- 


mony, I have mort than onte-:1queſtioned 


the! etiſttnce of Alerander i'the Great; and 


having demonſtrated the folly of erecting edi- 
fices lixe the pyramids of Egypt, I frequently 
kintell my ſuſpicion that the world had been 
long deceived, and that they were to be founlʒ 


only in the narratives of ee 
eit deen lo ann en o. Ln A 


ene Meter ee eee (have: 
confined my: ſcepticiſm: to- hiſtorical contro» 


verſies, and philoſophical diſquiſitions, but hav- 


ing now: violated my reaſon, and accuſtomed. 
myſelf to enquire not after proofs, but objec- 


till my ideas were confliſed, my judgment 
embarraſſed, and my intellects diſtorted. The 
habit. of conſidering every propoſition as alike 
in, left me no teſt by which any tenet 
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and evil, till J had deadened the ſenſe of con- 
vidtion, and abandoned my Heart to the flüc- 
alk. of uncertainty, * "FE Wr IAQ 
without compass, ' without” fitisfaftionofict2 
riofity or peace of  conſciencs\without prinz 
ciples of rexſon. or r motives: of action. 
nerd. Us . — A Adar 
SU cn" is cries; of - reprefling the firſt. 
ene of truth; of ſpreading for divert. 
ſion the ſnares of ſoptiſtry, and engaging rea 
fon I its on determination: 1 


ee t ee r neee Tor. 


ets ITI P diproporehe of iber eröw Tels: 
and leſs viſible; as we are reconciled by de- 
grees tot the deforinity of à fftres and: 
falſehood, by long uſe, is affmated' t tlie. 
| 3 25 poiſon to the A7 | 
B er fed on ' (as ieee ent Ht 
Tap ſoon eee of ſceing 
my converſation courted only by the igno! | 
rant or wicked, by either” boys who Were 
enchanted by novelty, or retehes wh O hav. 
ing: long diſobeyed virtue andi rèaſon, were 
now. en of wich W e h 1 on 
them. 
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We RAY ew 1 muddered at my own 
e and that pride by wn J had: 
14407 a been: 
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was Weary. of continual irreſolution, and a 
of the mind; and aſhamed 
of being the favourits of thoſe. who were 
WHammmmmmmuemm 


1 THEREFORE retired fit - temp- 


dend of g ing all eſtabliſhed opinions which 
I could not prove, to- admit all which I could 
not confute. I forbore to heat my imagina- 
tion with needleſs [contraverſies, to difcuſs 


queſtions eonfeſſedly uncertain, and refrained 
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pert of falſchood· 7 
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By this mented Tim 4 — eve 
from my argumental delirium, and. find my- 
ſelf in the ſtate of one awakened from the 
confuſion and tumult of a  feveriſh dream. 
L rejoice in the new poſſeſſion of evidence and 
eur ore? eee ee eee 
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; Nod | Platonis =w/o perſonat verum, © 
* * PR "ER recordatur. 
8 Bor vie. 


TT in reported of th ney: an- 
| cient writer that the ſum of their education : 
conſiſted in teaching youth fe ride, to hot 
es and to ſpeak truth, 


Tur fir and hn hart —_ De 
ftored, but it would have been happy if we 
had been informed by what arts, veracity was 
cultivated, and by what preſervatives a Per- 
Han K 
to falſehood. ; 


2 "5 £98 wc ile ini e 
ruptign of mankind, many incitements/ to 
forſake truth ; the need of palliating our own 
faults, and the convenience of impoſing on 
che ignorance. or. credulty of others ſo fre- 
-quently occur, ſo many immediate evils are 
to be avoided, and ſo many preſent gratifiea- 
. OR LAs Mas that very 
few 
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ew "of thoſe who are ih eat in lis... 
| Fave ſpirit and conſtancy ſuffcient to ſup- 
port them in ther lead 2ſt open 
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FF order that an” men ay by NS: to 
| peak truth, it is neteſſary that all likewiſe: 
ſhould learn to hear it; for no ſpecies of ae. | 
Hood is more frequent t than flattery, to W 
he cowatd is betrayed by fear,” the depen 
by intereſt, and the friend by THE nr 

. Thoſe who are neither fervile nor timorous, 
are yet deſirous to beſtow pleaſure ; and while: 
2 demands of praiſe continue to he made, 
there will always be ſome whom Hope, fear 
or kindneſs will diff oſe to pay th them. he Den 
HS 2 rieren 14 4 e bt; Dar rin 5 

Tux guilt of falſehood is very widdy'& ex- 
tended, and many whom their NS can 
ſcarcely charge with ſtooping to a lye, have: 
vitiated the morals of others by their vahity,. 
and patronized the _ _ they believe 
rene to abhor- dirt baren 
Au W. Pe rod sti hoG tt 
u is, indeed; not often wilibitie- 
"hs its own fake; it is generally unpleaſing 
becauſe contrary to our wiſhes and oppoſite 
eres; mn | 
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follows our intereſt, nrg 
what we are afraid to know, and very ſoon. 
forget what we have no inclination to imprels 

upon Our, memories. K 96 itt tot Wo * 
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Fon chis reaſsh! many arts of inſtruction 
have been invented, by which the relu&ance: 
againſt Truth may be overcome, and | as pl phy- 

fick is given to children in confections, pre- 
eepts Have been hidden under à thouſand 3 25 | 
pearances, that mankind may de bribed 'by 
TANG Ce GRE” 12955 To * 
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n Wüslht⸗ the world was yet in it infilie 
Tito came among mortals from above, 
and FalsEHOOD from below. Txurn 
was the daughter of Jui ER and WIs pom; 
FarsHoop was the progeny of For IT 
impregnated by the wind. They advanced 
with equal confidence to ſeize the dominion 
of the new creation, and as their enmity and 
their force were well known to: the celeſtials, 
all the eyes of heaven were turned upon the. 
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rav UT mn aeg Sabel of ſuperipr- | 
power and juſter claim,” and therefore, came 
en towering and majeſtick, unaſſiſted and. 
done 3 
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alone; RE ASO indeed always attended her, 
Hut! appeared: ber follower, rather than com- 
panion. Her march was flow and” flately, 
but her motion was progreſſive, 
and when once ſhe had grounded her foot, 
ART: B40 * n nnn 


een 9285 1 to copy 
the mien and attitudes of Taurn, and 
ns very ſueceſsful in the aits of mimickry- 
She was ſurrounded, animated, and ſupported | 
by innumerable legions of appetites and pai- 
Lons, but, like other.feeble, commanders, was 
obliged often to receive law from her allies. 
Her: motions. were ſudden, (irregular, and 
Violent; for the hed no fteadineſ nor con- 
2 which ie never hoped to keep 
- by her own ſtrength, but maintained by the 
help of the paſſions, N 
 xeſolute and faithful, 11 


Ir ſometimes 5 115 that the 8 


met in full oppoſition. In theſe encounters, 
FaLsERo0D always inveſted her head with 
clouds, and commanded FRAvD to 


ambuſhes About ber. In her left hand the 
bore 


Ne. gs. The: RAMBLER. 235 
bore the ſhicld of IurunR NE, and the 
quiver of Sor HIs TR rattled on her ſhaul- 
der. All the paſſions attended at her call; VA- 
MIT F;\clapped-her wings before, and OB- 
-6T1ISAGCY - ſupported; her: behind. Thus 
_ guarded and aſſiſted, ſhe ſometimes advanced 
againſt: Tx Ur, and ſometimes waited the | 
[attack 3. but always endeavoured to ſkirmiſh 
at a diſtance, perpetually ſhifted her graund, 
.avd.let fly her arrows in different directions; 
for ſhe certainly found that her ſtrength fail- 

ell, whenever the exe. af Turn W 
* her. 
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1 had: 3 an wiſe: 
the thunder of her father, and whan de long 
| continuance of the conteſt brought them near 
to one another, FALSEHOOD let the arms of 
SOPHISTRY: fall from her graſp, and, hold- 
ing up the thield of TImPuDENcE wich 
"both hey hands, ſheltered berſelf r ho 


nn 


cy 


a though ſhe was often wounded, 
always recovered in a ſhort time; but it was 
common for the lighteſt hurt, received by 
FALSE x00D, to 3 its ; malignity to the 


neigh- | 
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. parts, und t6 de bk. 
When it ſeethed't to Rave been cued. p 


a. . 1910 9.5 LIT > ban 4 CIVEE' 25s HELLER | * by 
tn ars. ins hurt time; found by 


experience that her ſuperiotity conſiſted only 
in the celerity of her courſe, and the changes 
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"of her poſture. She therefore ordered Sus i- 


zeron do bn the ground before her, and a- 
voided wich great care to ciols the wiy'of 
Trurn Who, as ſhe never varied her 
point, but moved conſtantly upon the ſane 
- line, was eaſily eſcaped by "hs oblique and 
deſultory movements, the quick retreats and 
active doubles which FALSsEHOOD always 
practiſed, when the wiens4 began to raiſe 
| arent oper +. e £3. 19046999 545 
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By this onda Far ain every 
hour encroached upon the world, and extend- 
ed her empire through all climes and regions. 
Wherever ſhe carried her victories ſhe left 
the PAssioxs in full authority behind her; 
who were ſo well pleaſed with command, 
that they held out with great obſtinacy when. 


TRUTH came to ſeize their poſts,. and ne- 
ver failed to retard, her progreſs though they 


could not ee ſtop it: They N at 
laſt 
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laſt. with great reluctance, frequent” rallies 
and ſullen ſubmiſſion ; and always inclined to 
reuolt hen Tx ur ceaſed to awe: them by 


her immediate preſence. - er een een e 


cla} 4d payrciob yell} al nTHgh len 1b 


TAU 71, who, when ſhe Grit deſcended 


from the heavenly palaces, expected to have: 


been received by univerſal acclamation, che- 
riſhed with, kindneſs, heard with obedience, 
| and inyited to,ſpread her influence from pro- © 
vince to proyince, nom found that, wherever 
ſne came, ſhe muſt force her paſſage. Every 
intelleX was precluded by PR EJU DICE, and 


every heart preoccupied by Pass rox. She | 


indeed advanced; but ſhe advanced llowly, 
and often loſt the conqueſts which ſhe 


left behind her, by fudden inſurrections f 


the appetites, that ſhook off their allegiance, * 


and erh themſelves 18 under 76 Lawns 
of her enem Henk 


2 Iz. oel! Is find * . ta AF: {3 970 | 


ey Tb 5 1 8 did a pgt 2 re 

by the 4 8 or her vigour was uncon- 
querab e, yet ſhe was proyoked to ſee herſelf, 
thus baffled and impeded by an enemy, whom , 


ſhe looked on with: contempt, And o o had 
ng advantage but * 28 the owed to incon- 


oy fancy. 
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fancy, weakneſs, ' and artifics. She there 
fore, in the anger of diſappolntmeng- called 
upon her father Ju to-re-eftablifh her 
in the ſkies, and leave manland to the diſor- 
der and miſery which they: deſerved by ſub- 
A ; 


A world ind | 
r M- ebe aac 
her eo'eonſule the muſes by 

what methods ſhe might obtain an caſter re- 
_ coption, N without the toi of incef- 
chu beau rkg bythe ſeverity - | 
of her aſpect, and — of her die- 
tates; and that men would never willingly 
alinit ber, till they. ceaſed to fear her, fines 

by giving themſelves up to FaLsznoop . 

they ſeldom made any ſacrifice of their eaſe 

or pleaſure, becauſe ſhe took the ſhape that 
was*moft engaging, and always ſuffered her- 
ſelf” to be 5 piinted by DESsIRI. 

The mufes wove in the loom of Pallas, a 
looſe and changeable robe, like that in which 
Fxrsk Heco captivated her admirers ; with 
this 8 + tian and matt her 
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Ficrion. dhe now want. out again to 


mailed entrance of, the proc they of- 
ten miſtook lier r . 
41 veredd up their 
taken poſſeſfion, the was. ban difzobed — 
Rx A$ON,. and ſhone out, in het original 
ſorm, with native effulgence and refiſileſs 

| - dignity, OM 
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75 tertainment, to an author frm w whom 
the age has received greater favours, ' who has 
enlarged ** u 6 of ben nature, and 


BIG: 
of virtus. T <6 A 
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HEN the Sexcratron was firſt 
' publiſhed in ſingle papers, it gave 
me ſo much pleaſure, that it is one of the fa- 
vourite amuſements of my age to recollect it; 
and when I reflect on the foibles of thoſe times 
as deſcribed in that uſeful work, and compare 
them 1 the vices now reigning among us, 
I cannot but with that 10d 9 oftener take 


by - 
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HE reader igindevtedifor. this day s en- 5 7 
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has, "he ENDL ER. W 
e of the manners ol the better ball 


N 
of the human ſpecies, that if your preddpts _ 
and obſervations be carried down to poſterity, -  _ | 
us SPRCTATORY may ſhew tothe ring 
what were the faſhigndble follies of 
r of "their . 
- mothers, and that from Jour Ty draw 
InflruSion nnn os 


[Wan en I read thoſe | nnn 
Which tock notice of the miſbehaviour of 
young women i church by which they vainh 
| Hope to attract admirers, I uſed to pronounce | 
ſuch forward young women SEEKERS, in 
order ts diſtinguiſh them by a mark of infamy ; 
from thoſe who had: patience and 1 3 
en ee N * | 
0 0 
4 Bur 1 3 ee lch 3 
the manners of women, that I would now be 
willing to compound with them for that name, 
although I then thought it diſgraceful enough, 
if they would deſerve no worſe z ſince now. 
they are too generally given up to negligence 
of domeſtick buſineſs, to idle amuſement s, 
and to wicked rackets, without any ſettled 
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In the time of the SPECTATOR, except 
ing. ſometimes an appearance in the ring, 


ſometimes. at a good and choſen play, ſome- 


times on a viſit, at the houſe of a grave 
tion, the young ladies contented thembives 
to be found employed in domeſtick duties; 


for then routs, drums, balls, aſſemblies, and 
ſuch like markets for women were not 


known. by 


# 
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K | Es 55 een aan 3 8 
meekneſs, were looked upon as the appro——-—- 
priate virtues and. charaQteriſtick graces of 
the ſex. And if a forward ſpirit puſhed itſelf 


into notice, it was expoſed in print as it de- 
FIERY f 


Tux churches were almoſt the only places 


b 


Where ſingle women were to be ſeen by ſtran- 


gers. Men went chither expecting to ſee 
them; and perhaps too much. for that 7 
en | 17 . 


Bur ſome: HR often reſulted; ns 


improper was their motive. Both ſexes were 
in the way of their duty, The man muſt be 


abandoned indeed, who loves not goodneſs 


in n möthes nor were nah young fellows of . 


that 


n 


to be. When therefore they ſaw- a 
- whaſe decent behaviour and ;chearful _ piety 


| had the Je, doubt, judging 
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that, age fo wholly Joſt to a ſenſe,o f right, 


pride and conceit has ſince made them 


fair-one 


ſhewed. her earneſt} in het ff duties, they 


that ſhe would have. eee a to 


e 5 


W. LTH . . 


de riſipg of a kneeling beauty 2 and ht 
adqitional charms has devotian 2 to, her 5 


eee features ? 


# r 


WS ahi men 3 Cs I: for: what 


Wey hemd Even. a Saul was once found 


prapheſying amongthe prophets whom he had 
ſet out to deſtroy. To à man thus put into 


good — — celigiom 


VBEKERS of it —— — 
the holy place for the object's ſake, and loved 
the object for her ſuitable behaviour in it. 


REVIXENcE mingled with their lave, 


and they thought that a young lady of ſuch 


good principles muſt be "addreſſed only by 
3 007 man, WhO at leaſt made a ſhew of good 


"MS principles 
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Non Gd ths young 175 n F 
any time of the ſervice, lefſen this reverence : 
e's. Women are always moſt obſerved, 
when they ſeem themſelves leaft' to obſerve, © 
or to lay out for obſervation. The eye of .: 
reſpectful lover loves rather to receive confi- 
dence from the withdrawn eye of the "PH 


_ Wren a young alla $ eco 
w thus laudably engaged, he purſued its 
natural dictates; keeping then was a rare, at 
leaſt a ſecret and ſcandalous vice, and a wife 
was the ſummit of his wiſhes. Rejection 
was now dreaded, and pre-engagement ap- 
prehended. © A woman whom he loved, he 
was ready to think muſt be admired by all 
the world. His fears, his n in- | 
creaſed his love. PS 251 3 2 Para BREG 
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„Ernst enquiry be aha the lady's 
domeſtick excellence, which, when a wife is 
to be choſen, will ſurely not be neglected, _ 
confirmed him in his choice, He opens his 
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mY ITT 
covers the ſtate. of his fortune. His friend 

applies to thoſe of the young lady,  wholg 
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3 aa e eee 
de paſſion of the young gentiethiin. 9 
his aſſiduities, his conſtant attendance at a 
church, Wbither till of late, he uſed ſeldom 
to come, and a thouſand little obſervances 
that he paid her, had very probably firſt 
eee eee 


to fayour him. 
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Tuan B lady ſhould be in love, 
clared, is an heterodoxy which prudence, 
and even policy, muſt not allow. But thus 
applied to, ſhe is all reſignation to her pa- 
rents. fans en ee 


b e b he tne e 
friends meet ; points are adjuſted; delight - 
ful perturbations, and hopes, and a few _ 
e up the tedious ſpace, till an 
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niterview is granted; for tie young lady _= 
Bot made her cheap ar publick places. | n 
Soft nl pnvay nee och 101 3 938 
Tus time of interieur athves. Ste is 
modeſtly reſerved ; he iv ndt-cotifiverit: He 
declares his paſſion ; the conſciouſneſs of her 
own worth, and his application to her parents, a 
take from her any doubt of his ſincerity; and 
| ſhe, owns. herſelf obliged to him for bis good) 
opinion. The: enquiries of ber friends into 


his character, have taught her that his 50 
opinion deſerves to, be valued. 2. 


be 


"a tacitly Hows of is future OR % ke 1 
renews them 3 the regard of each * the. 
other is confirmed; and when he preſſes for 
he flybar of her Wand; He Fecctves 4 deter 
tion of af entire accquieſcenee with her duty, 
and a — of un 
DB Nu 
RG} 04 03 enen ee 8; 0 1 01 n 

Ae e bes. her parents therefore ſor a2 
near day; and thinks himſelf. under obligation: 
to them for the chearful and affectionate ; 
ner with which "0 icing | 


| plication, | 


N 941. 
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the marriage celebrated. 'Gratufations pour 
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; "in dt erery quiattts; Parents and relations 
- on both fides, " brought” acquainted in "the 
_ courſe of the courtſhip,” can receive the -j 
IR pe and 
—_ Packs, the fi "EI the biend of 


one family, are the brothers the ſiſters, the 
friends of the other. Their two families thus 


b r e 


* 
891 


Tun Wc nenne u the place of theit prin- 
cipal delight, nor do they ever occaſionally” 
quit it but they find the pleaſure of return- 
ing to it augmented in proportion to the time 
ner eee eee $7-2330 

. mt Me: eee = l de 
tiveneſs of an old man] hen I courted and 
married my Letitia, than a blooming beauty, 


— 


every thing paſſed juſt ſo! But how is the caſe 
now? The ladies, maidens, wives and wi- 
dows are engroſſed by places of open reſort, 
and general entertainment which fill eve 
quarter of the metropolis, and being conſtant- 
1 N make home irkſome. Break - . 
M 4 | Pa 
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faſting : places, dini: places 3 routs, _ 


Concerts, balls, plays, operas, maſquerades 


_ - ſox the evening, and even for all night, and. 
lately, publick ſales of the goods of broken 
houſekeepers, which the general diſſoluteneſa 
of manners has contributed to make very fre- 
quent, come in as another nen n 
| theſe Win ae, TT 
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In . Manet thire are ee et 
town aſſemblies; Tunbridge, Bath, heiten 


ham, Scarborough! What expence of dreſs 
and equipage is required to qualify. the fre- 


. 
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By e en tenen the 
loweſt people have places of ſix- penny reſort, 


and gaming tables for pence. Thus ſervants 


are e now induced to fraud and diſhoneſty, 


nn mira pe and e their 


loſſes. | ene 
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; S 1 
places, they are not aſhamed to ſhew their 
faces wherever men dare go, nor bluſh to 4 


try who ſhall ſtare moſt impudently, or wa 
ee e 00 publick walks. 


Tax 
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| bands, if they viſit thoſe places, are frighted 
at wedlock, and reſolve to live ſingle, except 
they are bought at a very high price. They 
can be ſpectatots of all that: paſſes, and, if 
| they pleaſe, more than ſpectators, at the . 
pence of others. The companion of an even- 
FP 1 


PE bugs e 
than ten thouſand in this. Vet ſettlements | 


pin-money is Ripulated for, which bra ph a 
wife independent, and deſtroys love, by put- 
ting it out of a man's. power to lay any obli- 


gation upon ber, that might engage gratitude, 
and kindle affection: When to all this the 


Au when the worthy men know not 
where to ſind wives, muſt not the ſex he leſt 
to the foplings, the coxcombs, the libertines 
e e wii to make ſuch? 
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And ness brei gelt wetches mary ay ; 
- the convetfatian' of weſe who render 
 »Eoripany che? We band” ere 3 
I % e e Wees „ et- 
A5 what, dich att, In dhe Vee W ben 
5 dhe 8 coquet obtatne'ty her Butters? "Ad 
He's approachable by every man without" fe- 
| qulring, I will not ſay incenſe or adoration, 
but even common complaiſance, every 765 : 
treats, her Fr 25 upon, the level, 1 upon her 
| Jight Airs 25 invitations,” and is" the" Watch | 
to take the advantage /" the has compariions 
| Jndeed, but no lovers; for love's reſpectful, 
And timorous; and Where ge | 
Towers will ſhe find a tiilband? ae 5 5 
* ben due tel date * 2 ans Ng 
eV dear Sir, hes ee the 
gay, the imconfiderate, "the contempt as well 
zs the danger to which they are expoſed. AH 
one time vr Waere women, not utterly 
thoughtleſs, will de convinced of the juſtice: 
of your cenſure, and the charity of your. in. | 
Aruction, | ee 
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Br ſhould your pins! and re- 
e have no effect upon thoſe who are far 
Senne in faſhionable folly 55 wn BE be retailed 
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from their mouths to their nieces, marriage 
will not often have intitled theſe to daughters, 


when they, the meteors of a day, find them. 
ſelies elbowed off thie ſtage of - vanity” by = 4 
other flutterers; for the moſt admired women l 
cannot have many 71 ; | 
feaſons to blaze in; ay even e ee 9 
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upon your readers an obſervation of. 
more truth than novelty, that life paſſes, for 45 
the moſt part, in petty tranſactions; that our : 
bours glide away in trifling amuſements and 
flight gratifications x and that there very fel | 
= nee al 1 <n ET"! | 
| . e irtue or t ail abilities. 


Ir very „ 8 het freculation N 
has no influence on conduct. Juſt conclu. 
ſions, and cogent arguments, formed by la 
borious ſtudy, and diligent enquiry, are off 
ten a in . treaſuries of memory, as. 
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. men of their ideas. 


Vos nen a 
human beings, but it may be doubted whe- 
ther you have ſufficiently accommodated your ; 
precepts to your deſeription; whether you 

influenced wholly by the more violent and tra» 
gick paſſions, engaged always in deep deſigns 
and important purſuits, and ſuſceptible of pain 
or pleaſure only from l e, 5 
E e | 


Ton . tis 1 . 
neee eee 5 
the | eſtabliſhment of any controverted doc 
trine, or che promotion of any particular 
purpoſe, but equally intends dhe advantage, 
claſſes of mankind, nothing can; juſtly ſeem 
unworthy of regard, by which the pleaſure 
of converſation may be increaſed, and the 

daily ſatisfactions of familiar life ſecured from 
Er A . | 
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Fon 'this reaſon you' would not have in- 


i jured your reputation, if yo had ſometimes 


geſcended to the minuter duties of ſocial be- 
| ings, and enforeed the obſervanee of thoſe 
little civilities and cęremonious delicacies, 
which, inconſiderable as they may appear to 


me man of ſcience, and difficult as they may ef: 


prove to de detailed with the dignity of a phi- 


loſopher, yet contribute tothe regulation of 


the world, by facilitating the intercourſe be: 
tween one man and another, and of which the 
French have ſufficiently teſtified theit eſteem 


by terming the knowledge and pratiice” of- 


| them Spavoir vivre, ee toy: . 


Which we never eſtimate rightly. but by the 


| - inconvenience. of its loſs. . Its influence upon 


| the manners is conſtant and uniform, ſo that, 
n — it eſcapes perception. 
** ances of every action are ſo ad- 

r 
any error could have been committed, and ra- 
ther acquieſce in its propriety, than | admire 
its exactneſs. f 


* as ſickneſs "aca us the — of — 


Slide familiarity with thoſe who 1 were ne- 
ver 
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their on will, will won evince the 1 


bf eſtabliſhed modes and formäſties e ce 
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fufficient without the ſupplemental laws of 


breeding to ſecure freedom from dege- 


Feeling into infofente'; and a tholfand of. 
fendes may be commited,” and a thoufind 


1 offices negſected without any remorſe of con. 


5 9 or r reaſon, 
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| Neins to be rather e eaſe than pleaſure. The pow 
er of delighting muſt be ee der by na- 


ture, and cannot be delivered by precept, 
or obtained by imitation; but though it be the 
privllege of a very ſmall number to raviſh and 


caution not to give pain, and may, there- 


fore, by the kelp of good- breed eding enjoy the 


kindneſs of mankind, though he ſhould have 
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others, but regulate their behaviour merely by . 12 
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 plaifance i included, and from which dow 
Ha all che formalities which cuſtom has eſtabliſh- | 


Tas urliverſal- axiom in which all com- 


ed in civiliſed nations, is, That no man peu 


give any preference ta bimfelf.. A rule fo com- 


prehenſive and certain, that, perhaps, it is not 
eaſy for the mind to image an e, 


vn ſuppoſing it to be broken. 


a Shak in PL SU EY 
particular modes of the ceremonial e 


good- breeding, which, being arbitrary and 


accidental, can be learned only by habitude 


and converſation; ſuch are the forms of ſalu- 


tation, the different gradations of reverence, 


and all the adjuſtments of place and prece- 
dence. Theſe, however, may be often violat- 
ed without offence, if it be be ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that neither malice nor pride contri- 
buted to the failure, but will not atone, 
however rigidly obſerved, for the tumour. ii 
e. me . CC 


5 1 nav, ik hy. e n any 
part of mankind, leſs real and rational com- 
plaiſance, than among thoſe who have paſſed 
weir time | in paying and N 5 in 
fre- 
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frequenting publick entertainments,. in ſtudy 
ing the. exact meaſures of ceremony, and int 
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5 . ee hp 
may beat the door of an acquaintance, how - 
many ſteps they muſt attend him towards the 
gate, and what interval ſhould pals before his 
viſit" is returned, but ſeldom extend their 
care beyond the exterior and uneſſential parts. 
of civility, nor refuſe their own vanity any 
22 oo e e 
fc 0 i Wust 
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en a man remarkable Gr 
elegance and expence; a man, that having 
been originally placed by his fortune and rank 
in the-firſt claſs of the community, has ac: 
quired that air of dignity, and that readineſs: 
in the exchange of compliments nnn 
balls neee thay 
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To A man K. 8 3 len t to a 
ſmall houſe, he declaims upon the plealure'of 
anging b his, Pere in different parks 

of the year; tells bim that he hates confine- 
ment; and concludes, that if his chamber 
Was leſs, he ſhould never wake FO my 


al 
Wee prion, = 


iy: e, WF 2 7758 e 

, qual 1 0 
ſelf, but of much leſs eſtate, he ſhewed his 
ſervices of plate, and remarked that ſuch 
_ things were, indeed, nothing detter than coſt - 
ly trifles, but chat no man muſt pretend to 
the rank of gentleman without them; and 
that for hit part, if his eſtate was maler, he 
mould not think of enjoying but enereaſing 


is and would enquire or d bade for his. 
eldeſt ſon. eo 


+. Hs has, in imitatiom of ſome more acute 


obſerver than himſelf, collected a great 
many ſhifts. and artifices by which poverty 
is Es and among ladies of malt 
TH. fortune, 
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fortune, never falls to talk of n 
flight lk, ann the comvenienes of a general 
N ih 333k '# . erer (7 K T * 7 | 


2 RAVE beth IK) a' thouſand times 
with a. catalogue of his pictures, his jewels, 
and on Tarities, which, though he knows. 
the humble neatneſs of my habitation, he ſel- 
dom fails to conclude by a declaration, that 
| wherever he ſees'a houſe meanly furniſhed, he 
_— the owner's taſte or mo his = 


2 F , Put 


| fie Mr. Ramblers, 's Ade practice of 
Trypherus, by"; which" fie is begome the terror 
of all who ate les weatthy than himſelf; 
and has raiſed jnhumerable enemies without 
_ rivalry, and without _— _—_— OD 


Yer though 3 6 are not equally culpa- 
ble with Trypherzs, it is ſcarcely poſfible to 
find any man who does not frequently, like 
him, indulge his own pride by forcing others 
into a compariſon with himſelf, when he 
knows the advantage is on his ſide, without 
| g that unneceſſarily to obtrude un- 
pleaſing ideas is a ſpecies of oppreſſion, and 
that it is little more criminal to deprive 
e another 
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| ſome real advantage, than to in- I 
5  texrupt that forgetfulncls of its abſence which. 


144 dhe next happineſs to actual polleſlion, y ; 
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＋ n 11 ordained 1 

for the conſervation of order jn.the im 
menſe variety of created nature, and for the 
regular propagation of the ſeveral claſſes. of 
life with which the elements are peopled, 
that every creature ſhould be drawn by ſome 
fecret attraction to thoſe of his own kind; 
and that not only the gentle and domeſtick 
animals which naturally unite into. companies. 
or cohabit by pairs, ſhould: continue faithful 
to their ſpecies, but even thoſe ravenous and 
ferocious | ſavages _ which Ariſtotl. obſerres 
never to be gregarious, ſhould range moun- 
tains and deſarts in ſearch of one another, 
rather than pollate the woe with a mon- 
Nn men a ; | : 
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ſhould be determined to preper 


ſome uniform motive of choice, or ſome co- 


gent .pringiple of inſtinct; it is neceſſat7 


be led to. ſuitable companions by pa part 
duence; that among many beings 


| viduals to that of the the, ſpecies. | 7 > tk 
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As the perpetuity and diſtingion > . 
lower tribes of the creation require that 8 


nes U 


like wiſe, that man whoſe wider capacity de- 


mands more gratifications, and who feels =. 


himſelf innumerable wants, which a life of 


ſolitule cannot ſupply; and innumerable pow 
ers to which it cannot give employment, ſhould 
= in- 


nature wich himſelf, he may Cat 


intimacy and. tenderneſs, and improve the 
condition of his exiſtence,” by ſuperadding i 


frieridſhip to humanity, and the love of indi- 
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Orb animals are ſo Waage that Ky 


ſeem to contribute very little to the happi- 
neſs 'of each other, and know neither Joy» 
nor grief, nor love, nor hatred, but a8 they | 


are urged by ſome, defire immediately ſub- 


ſervient either - to the - ' ſupport of their own 
kves, or to the continuation of their race; 


they therefore ſeldom appear to regard any of 
the minuter diſcriminations which diſtinguiſh 
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Bor if man were to feel no incentives 
to kindneſs, more than his general tendency 
to congenial nature, Babylon or Landon, with 
al their multitudes, would have to him the 
deſolation of a wilderneſs; his affections, not 
compreſſed into a narrower compaſs, would | 
vaniſh like elemental fire, in boundleſs: eva- 
poration, he would languiſh in perpetual in- 
 fenflit, ſuſpended between different im: 
pulſes ; and though he might, perhaps, in 
the firſt vigour of youth, amuſe himſelf with 
the freſh enjoyments of life, yet, when cu- 


rioſity ſhould ceaſe, and alacrity ſubſide, he 


would abandon himſelf to the fluctuations of 


chance, without expecting help againſt any 
calamity, or feeling * will a the KappigeS'- 
of others. 3 
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it ineludes à general habit of benevolence, 
and readineſs of occaſional kindneſs; but to 


love all equally is impoſſible, at leaſt impoſſible 


without the extinction of thoſe paſſions which . 
now produce all our pains and all our plea- 
ſures; without the diſuſe, if not the aboll- 
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tion of ſome of our faculties, a 
preſſion of all e dee 7 


and e. 
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Ts e a an 
end offices of tenderneſs, which mere 
regard for che ſpecies will never dictate. K. 
very man has frequent grievances which only 
the ſolicitude of friendſhip will diſcover and 
remedy, and which would remain for ever 
unheeded in the mighty heap of human cala- | 
mity, were it only ſurveyed by the eye of ge- 
neral benevolence equally attentive to every 


© Tax great Cty of 1 © 
therefore, neceſſarily broken into ſmaller i in- 
dependent ſocieties; theſe form diſtinct inte- 
reſts, which are too Frequently oppoſed to 
each other, and which they who have entered 
into the league of particular governments 
falſely think it virtue to promote, however 
Lee Iago. of the reſt of 
the world. 


. unions are again 3 into 
en nee. and. ſo- 


cial 
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- cial life is perpetually branched out into mi- 
nuter ſubdiviſions, till it terminates in the”, 
1 ramifications of private TP N wy 
17 eite 45817104 4 | 19 
. Frinwfhiy map at once be fond 
and laſting, it has been already obſerved in 
theſe papers, that a conformity of inclinations © ö 
is neceſſary. No man can have much lind. 
neſs for him by whom he does not believe © 
himſelf eſteemed, and erg, W e oi 0 
proves N imitatzon. *. 28 ren 
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Tua benevolence is Ea A 

which ariſes from participation of the ſame 
pleaſures, ſince we are naturally maſt willing 
to revive in our minds the memory of perſons 
with t __ = of BEI. con- 


nected. fi feb pi Beten ee 
7 5 F - A 8 
Ir is commonly, 3 to | little . 8 


poſe that any one endeauours to ingratiate 

himſelf with ſuch as he cannot accompan ß 

| . mk _— amuſements and diverſions. Men 
5 ö haue been known to riſe to favour and to 

fortune, only by being ſkilful in the ſports 

with which their patron happened to be de- 

lignted, by concurring with his taſte for ſome 

| particular „e erg 10 reliſh- 

8 ; Wh III. 3 | * a ing 
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| nth . Ae 1 eee 
bra tw whom their wiſdom or I 
vittue have placed abqve regard to ſuch- petty 
recommendatiohs, muſt nevertheleſs be gained. 
by ſimilitude of manners. The higheſt and 
nohleſt enjoyment of familiar. life, the com- 
munication, of knowledge; and reeiprocation 
of ſentiments, miſt always preſuppoſe a diſ- 
poſition to the ſame inquiry, and delight in 
the re enn 3 Le 
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? - Mir what faixfuion could W 
cian lay his ſchemes for the reformation' o 

_ laws, or his compariſons of different forms of 
government, before the, chemiſt, who has 
never accuſtomed his thoughts to any other 
object than ſalt and ſulphur ; or how could 

the aſtronomer, in explaining his calculations ' 
and conjectuses,: 'endure the coldneſs of a 
grammarian, h would loſe ſight of Jupiter 

and all his fatellites, for a happy etymology Fe 
of an obſcure word, or a better N rags of wu 
MW e ling: n N 

Bur man boss pads hk kind) 

* his oun, when it is not W to hin- 
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Dns ESSE os” 
was hls: ee r hls + putution; For 
be not only beſt -underſtands the worth of 
chose qualities which he labeurs tb cultivate, 
or me defis ef de alt wich de practiſes 
 wittoſucceſs,. bat klwayg feels a reflected plea- 


ſure from the praiſes, "which; though given to 
anon, belong equally to hunſelf. 447. 


Tuns is TY no aha of beſench and 
e to difcover that men muſt generally 
Fele@ their companions from their own ſtate of 


ne, ſince there are not many minds firnithed = 


for great variety of converſation, or adapted 
to multiplicity of IE entertainment. 


Tun ſailor, the academick, 'the lawyer, 
| the mechanick, and the courtier, have all a 
caſt of talk peculiar to their own fraternity, f 
have fixed their attention. upon che ie. 
_ Events, have been engaged in affairs of the r 
fort, and make uſe of alluſions and illuſtrations | 

4 wach unenſifves only can underttand. Tg 


To be infected with the jargon oa Partei 
lar profehon, and to know only the language 
of a ſingle rank of mortals, is indeed ſuſſi- 
ciently deſpicable. But as limits muſt be 
always ſet to the excurſions of the human 

or 1 mind, 
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mind, there will be ſome ſtudy which-every 
man more zealouſly proſecutes, - ſome darling 
ſubject on which he is prineipally pleaſed 
to converſe, and he that gan moſt inform er 
beſt underſtand bim, will SR ee 5 
comed een et 1 


Sven partiality i is not wholly t to be avoided, 
nor is. it culpable unleſs ſuffered. ſo. fas to pre- 
dominate as to produce averſion from every 
other kind of excellence, and to ſhade the 
luſtre of difimilar virtues. Thoſe, therefore, 
whom the lot of life has conjoined, ſhould 
endeavour conſtantly to approach towards the | 
inclination of each other, invigorate every ; 
| motion of concurrent deſire, 00; fan, Every ; 
60 | ? ſpark of Kindred cutiolity, Dart; 2 2 "8 


Þþ Ix has been juſtly e the diſcord 

| | generally operates in little things; it is in- 
flamed to its utmoſt vehemence by contra- 
| riety of taſte, oftener than of principles; and 
might therefore commonly be avoided by 1 
1 nocent conformity, which, if it was not at 
1 firſt the motive, ought always to be the con- 
1 loquenee of n union. 
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_— are-ſo. unfortunate as to be totally;bu- 
ried in che, country, where they labour under 
the moſt deplorable. ignorance. of what is 
ctranfacting among the polite part of man- 
kind, 1 cannot help thinking, chat, as a pub- 
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5 ſhould be furniſhed with ſuch accbunts of the 


employments of people of the world, as may 
engage them in their 5 remote corners o 


a laudable imitation; 5 or, at leaſt ſo far 1 =," 
form and prepare them, that if by any Joyful 188 
change of ſituation they } Thould be ſuddenly | 

_ $ranſported;-into. the. Say ſeene, they may 121 
t ANY TON and ſtare, and be 
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the unavoidable neceſſity of their af- 


Sek writer, you ſhould take the caſe of theſe 
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utterly at a Joſs how to behave and make » 
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Tri is inconceivable 1 118 ike . 
; of all the country towns in he eee 
might be promoted, if you would uſe your 
- charitable endeavours to'raiſe'in them a noble 
emulation of the manners and, cnſtoing of | 
* . „„ 
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forms, faſhions, frolicks, of routs, 2 2 
' hurricanes, balls, aſſeinblies, ridottos, maſ- 1 

querades, auctions, plays, operas, puppet- | 

ſhows, and bear-gardens : of all thoſe'delights - 
which profitably engage the attention of cke 

moſt ſublime characters, and by which they 
baue brought to ſuch amazing perfection the 
Whole art and myſtery of paſſing day aſter 
day, week after week, and y year aſter year, | 
without. the heavy athffance of any one 
ching that formal creatures e to call 


e, and neceſſary. , wy i, 
IN fiving due infiruRions divigh hte 
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lence, Jou may add duch irrtfihhble agu 
ments in its ſayour, as muſt convince num- 
bers, who in other inſtances do not ſeem: to- 

want natural underſtanding, of the unaccount - 

ale error of ſuppoſing they were ſent ms the ll 

© world for any other purpoſe but to futter, 
ſport, and ſhine: For, after all, nothing can 1 
be clearer than that an everlaſting round of 
diwerſion, and the more lively and hurrying 

the better, Kal ee e bu⸗ 

man life. A 15 
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WF?" Tr reall alight) 0 wach 4 the 
Worid is improved, that chere ſhould in theſe- 
| days be perſons fo ignorant and ſtupid as to 
. think it neceſſary to miſpend their time, and 

trouble their heads about any thing elle thin 1 
purſuing the preſent 121 ; for what Uſe 3s is . 
*wonk'living"f6r'? ?; orbit 
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It is 3 to think. of con- 
tee when they come; and as for the 
. antiquated notions of duty, they are not to 
de met with In any French novel, or any 65:8 
book one ever Tooks into, but derived almoſt 
' . wholly from the writings of authors, who.” Y 
kvyed a vaſt many ages ago; and Who, as the 
totally Wieder nay nn of N r ; 
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ef, and 1 cannot but laugh to think What 


ing room, and how frighted ma 212 
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ments which. now characteriſe people of 


Alinction, have been for ſome. time ſink- 


ing apace into utter contempt. It does not 

appear that even their maſt zealous ad- | 
mirers, for ſome partiſans of his awn ſort 
every. writer, wall have, can pretend to fay 4 
1 were, cyer at one  Hdotto, . 1 
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ts the important ' article of . —. % 
che ceremonial of viſits, the extatick delight 


of winfriendly intimacies and unmeaning 
eivilities, they are abſolutely fer, Blunt 
truth, and downright honeſty, plain'clothes, 
Aying a at home, hard work, few wörds, and 
thoſe unenliyened with oenſure or double 

meaning, are what they recommend as the 

ornaments; and pleaſures of life. „Little oaths, 
polite diffimulation,, tea table ſeandal, de- s 
lightful indolence, the glitter of finery, the 

triumph of precedence, the enchantments of 
flattery, they ſeem 40 have had no notion 


a figure ey would have made in à draw- 
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bot Is bY one. cannot * diſcover any 
+. 165 thing they pretend to teach people, but 
to be wiſe, and good; acquirements infinite - 
tr: below the conſideration 'of perſons of taſte 


and ſpirit, who. know how to oy. their | 


time to lo much better purpoſe. 
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þ pray, Mr, Rambler, do not forget to enlarge 
on the very extenſive benefit of playing at 


© cards on Sundays, a practice of ſuch infinite 
uſe, that we may 8 expect to ſee it 1 7 
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ee becauſe as for ſome ſtrange reaſon or 
other, which no fine gentleman or ſine lady 


bas yet been able to penetrate, there is nei- 


. ther play, nor maſquerade, nor bottled con- 


juror, nor any other thing worth living for, 
to be had on a Sunday, if it were not for the 


charitable, aſiſtance of whiſt or. bragg, the 


genteel part of mankind muſt one day in ſe- 
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lower orders of ng bit were it 1 | 
* general how much better and happier * 
x N the world be than it UH; Grew e 
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| [EY ver ſo mean, to deny them thoſe enjoyments 
and libetties which are equally open for all- 
Vet if ſervants were taught to 80 to church n 
this day, ſpend ſome part of it in reading or 
receiving inſtruction in a family way, and the 
reſt in mere friendly converſation, the pobr 
wretches would infallibly take it into their 
heads, that they were obliged to be ſober, mo- 
deſt, faithful to their maſters and 
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1 humanity would wiſh their Yomeſticks infect· 
* tl with ſuch ſtrange end primitive notions, or 
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